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Ir we would gain some idea of 
stern reproof and unbending requisi- 
tion, mingled and tempered with 
perfect tenderness of affection, we 
have but to peruse the letters which 
Christ indicted to the seven churches 
of Asia. How admirable a specimen 
of this divine combination, is found in 
the address to the church of Ephesus. 
Nothing can be more affecting than 
the kindness with which Christ pro- 
nounces his approbation of all that 
was good in the feelings, doctrines, 
labors, and patience of that church ;— 
and nothing more dignified and over- 
awing than his reproof for their re- 
lapse and his call to repentance: 
‘ Nevertheless, I have somewhat a- 
gainst thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.’ 

This language is addressed to us as 
truly as to those who dwelt at Ephe- 
sus. ‘The countenance which then 
smiled with the complacency of heav- 
enon all that was commendable a- 
mong them, now beams alike on all 
that is good among us. Andthe same 
eye that detected their faults, like a 
flame of fire now penetrates our hearts. 
Moved, then, at once by the goodness 
and the severity of our God and Sav- 
iour, let us open our hearts to the tn- 
struction he has left us on the subject 
of our first love. 

To do this effectually, it may be 
useful to consider 

I. What is meant by 
tian’s first love. 


the Chris- 
Disciples of the Re- 
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deemer ; look back to those happy 
days which immediately succeeded 
your espousals to Christ. Can you 
summon a distinct impression of what 
then passed in your minds? If you 
can, you have already a clearer view 
of the meaning of the Christian’s first 
love, than any person who has never 
had such experience, can gain from 
the best description. 

Stull, something more is necessary 
than barely to advert to early experi- 
ence. For itis not every feeling that 
may swell the bosom of the young 
convert, thatis to be taken into the 
account. ‘There may be an exulta- 
tion of feeling produced by the novel- 
ty of the scene and the hope of gaining 
future bliss, which is distinct from 
love to Christ. Indeed, he who em- 
braces the hypocrite’s hope, may ex- 
perience as great exultation of animal 
fecling as he who is truly united to 
It is obvious, too, that what 
results merely from novelty, in the 
true convert, cannot continue when 
the novelty has passed away. 

These intimations may lead us to 
distinguish between what properly 
belongs to our first love, and ought 
to remain permanent, and what 
merely accompanies the scene—is of 
a doubtful character while it lasts— 
and must necessarily vanish with the 
lapse of time. 

The following are some of the char- 
acteristics that mark the first love of 
a true convert. 

He has admiring views of Christ. 
The clearness of views and degree of 
admiration, may greatly vary in dif- 
ferent persons. But by no new-born 
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soul is he any longer regarded as an 
ideal character—or one of jarring at- 
tributes—or one with whom we have 
no concern. On the contrary, he is 
regarded as standing in a most endear- 
ing relation to us—as possessed of the 
most glorious and harmonious attri- 
butes—the chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely. He is admir- 
ed, adored, and loved in all his offices, 
as prophet,priest,king, judge, and fmal 
rewarder. The new convert is some- 
times lost in delightful astonishment 
while contemplating the perfections 
of his Saviour ;—and scarcely less 
astonished at himself, that he should 
never before have had this realizing 
view of the character so plainly delin- 
eated in the scriptures. As he now 
reads the passages that treat of 
him, they seem to bring the divine 
Saviour right before the mind, asa 
living, present, adorable, and most 
lovely being. And with this admir- 
ing view, the affections go forth with 
that peculiar glow which is denomina- 
ted the Christian’s first love. There 
is a delight in his conscious presence, 
often so enrapturing as to kindle the 
hope that no external circumstances 
nor selfish object can ever interrupt 
or destroy it. All creation seems 
clothed with his presence, and beam- 
ing with his glory. Itis enough, ex- 
claims the happy soul, that I may be 
permitted to behold the light of his 
countenance. It changes earth into 
heaven. Itis too much, for so worth- 
less and guilty a being, to hope thus 
forever to bask in the bright and heal- 
ing beams of the sun of righteousness. 

In the fervor of first love, there is 
mingled an inexpressible gratitude to 
the divine Saviour. Christ, with all 
his majestic and lovely perfections, 
has freely offered himself to be ours; 
our prophet, our priest, our king, our 
present joy, our endless bliss. This 
the soul feels; and that all here en- 
joyed and all hoped for in heaven, is 
the purchase of his obedience unto 
death. Peculiarly is it grateful for 
converting grace and justifying mer- 
cy. Looking back to its recent state 
of total alienation—its stupid insensi- 
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bility and mad rebellion, it can no 
otherwise account for a change that 
now seems almost incredible in the 
face of its own consciousness, than by 
exclaiming, ‘even so,’ divine Saviour, 
‘for so itseemeth good in thy sight’— 
eternity will be short enough to speak 
forth the gratitude I owe thy grace. 

The early feelings of a true con- 
vert are also marked by a delightful 
submission. Such a Saviour is wor- 
thy of being my king. 1 am not wor- 
thy to be his subject: but if he will 
deign to call me such, it shall be my 
felicity to take the station his pleas- 
ure may assign. I ask not the privi- 
lege to choose my own condition or 
employment. My most privileged 
happiness shall be to accomplish his 
pleasure. No employment can be 
delightful but that which heshall sanc- 
tion. Beneath his notice as [ am, 
if he can have any preference what I 
should do—where or what I should 
be, no condition can make me happy 
but that which he shall prefer. 

Submission like this, though vary- 
ing in degree in different persons, isa 
mark of the love we have described. 
The soul ceases to insist upon even 
its own salvation as a condition of lov- 
ing Christ. Not that it ceases to 
have a preference between heaven 
and hell. The preference is tenfold 
greater than ever; for by its joyful 
anticipation, it is now brought to feel 
something of the worth of heaven. 
But it has a greater preference for the 
glory of Christ ; and is ready to say, 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? Let him do as seemeth him 
good. 

This love is marked by a weaned- 
ness from the world. Look back, 
Christian, to the memorable era in 
your existence, when your feet were 
taken from the horrible pit and the 
miry clay. Was it in the days of 
mirthful youth? What then, to you, 
were the pleasures of sin? Did they 
still charm? The jovial song—the 
dance—the gay attire—the sprightly 
jest; did your soul still thrill with an- 
ticipated joy from sources like these © 
No; if truly converted, you were 
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ready to say, let rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes, that I ever wasted 
my time, prostituted my affections, 
and doted for happiness on such van- 
ities. Whatare they to the crystal 
rivers of pleasures of which I now 
drink. 

Or was your conversion at a later 
period, when immersed in the scenes 
of an idolatrous world? What then 
became of idols? Could you still say 
to gold, thou art my god P Did you 
still look to any thing this fleeting 
world can give, as a chief source of 
delight? No; you had found a pearl 
of great price ; you were unexpected- 
ly enriched by the gift of Christ be- 
yond what earth could make you. 
Though not disposed to despise the 
good things he gives as needful to the 
present state, you could say to them, 
ve are no longermy God. Earth 
dwindled toatrifle. Its largest hopes 
seemed vanity. “You received it asa 
transient scene—a short night’s rest- 
ing place while on your pilgrimage to 
abetter world. Its wealth, its hon- 
ors, its pomp, became as fleeting 
shadows that perish in the grasping. 
You pitied those you saw still engross- 
ed in their pursuit, and felt that your 
eyes had been opened to discern the 
delusion, and your heart weaned from 
sublunary trifles. 

This first love to Christ, is marked 
by an endearing affection to all who 
bear his image. Loving Christ, not 
merely as the great souree of happi- 
ness, but because of his perfect excel- 
lence, we love all who bear his resem- 
blance. Again we appeal to the ex- 
perience of the Christian reader. Was 
it not thus with you when first you 
saw the Lord? Were you not ready 
to greet every disciple of Jesus with a 
cordial welcome? ‘Those whom you 
might before have hated, did they not 
become amiable in your view? Those 
whom you might have despised, did 
you not respect ? Those with whom 
you scorned or was ashamed to asso- 
ciate, did you not seek as compan- 
ions? The distinctions of wealth, 
talent, occupation, fame, whatever 
sunders wide the classes of the chil- 
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dren of this world—were not these 
icy barriers all melted down before the 
love that glowed in your bosom to- 
ward the image of your Saviour where- 
ever you could behold it. 

This love is marked by a fervent 
desire that others should be converted. 
The young convert can hardly abide 
the thought that any of his acquaint- 
ance should remain strangers to the 
delights and the Saviour he has found. 
No more can he abide the thought 
that they should forbear to glorify 
him. ‘Come,’ he pleads, ‘ come, 
taste and see that the Lord is gra- 
cious.” In the fervour of his aspira- 
tions, he fancies he can goto them 
individually, and tell them of joys 
they can no longer forego, and of a 
lovely Redeemer whom they can no 
longer refuse to embrace, and wor- 
ship, and glorify. He wishes all cre- 
ation should praise him, and be hap- 
py in so divine an employment. 

This love is marked by @ surfris- 
ing pleasure in reading God’s word. 
It seems a new book. There he be- 
holds, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord. With David he exclaims, ‘ O, 
how love I thy law! it is my medita- 
tion all the day.” The veil is taken 
from his heart, the scales have fallen 
from his eyes; and while reading the 
sacred word, he seems conversing with 
his God face to face. The language 
he understands ;_ the subject he now 


feels; and faith carries him forward 


to the complete fulfilment of the prom- 
ises that meet his heart. | 

Having thus noticed some of the 
characteristics of this first love, we 
will proceed to show, 

Il. That there isno necessity of 
leaving our first love. This position 
may be substantiated by the following 

roofs. 

Christ’s language in the message 
to the Churchat Ephesus, and through 
them to us, proves it. He brings it 
as a heavy charge against us, that we 
should leave our first love. But if it 
were impracticable to retain it, he 
would only compassionate our loss, 
not reprove our guilt. It deserves 
particular notice, that he does not 
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speak of our losing but leaving our 
first love. We speak of losing it, as 
though it were a calamity we could 
not avoid. But he charges us with 
the crime of wilfully abandoning it, 
There is nothing which properly 
belongs to the nature of the true 
believer’s first love that precludes 
its perpetuity. In explaining its 
nature, it has been shown that it may 
have accompaniments which will van- 
ish with the novelty ef the scene. 
But they aré no part of the essence of 
holy affection. Scrutinize its genu- 
ine characteristics,--gratitude, submis- 
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wounded spirit of a convicted and 
despairing impenitent, may do it. 
But who can believe that the holy 
love required by Christ, at once as 
serene and blissful as it is fervid, should 
have a tendency to weaken nature and 
supplant itself. It is the balm, and 
not the bane of our fraii life; and 
brings strength, instead of destruction, 
to our faculties : like an angel in heav- 
en, the longer a man has sustained his 
first love, the more able he is to contin- 
ue it. For farther confirmation, look at 
analogous facts. ‘The tender parent 
never finds a necessity of nature for 


sion, weanedness from the world, &c. 
and see if there be any ibing in their 
nature to preclude perpetuity. 

The object on which this love cen- 
fres,is suchas to give scope, not only 
for the continuance, but the increase 
ofits fervours. ‘The character, glory, 
and work of Christ, afford a subject 
sufficiently ample and pure. In earth- 


relaxing his affection towards the 
children whom he has ever held dear 
as his own life. No such-necessity 
palsies the affection of faithful friends. 
And the veteran miser, who dies 
grasping his gold, has never found his 
faculties for loving the world enfee- 
bled by the intensity with which he 
tasked them for three score years. In 
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ly objects of affection, we may meet 
disappointment. ‘They may prove 
less pure than we anticipated. Not 
so with Christ. They may be shal- 
low, and lose their interest by famil- 
iarity. But the object of the Chris- 
tian’s love has new glories to develope 
which shall attract all heaven with 
their novelty through eternity. The 
Christian may therefore find scepe 
for the perpetuity of eventhat peculiar 
emotion which thrills the heart at the 
first discovery of a delightful object. 
Weare, therefore, not straitened in 
the object of our love. 

No more are we straitened in our 
natural faculties for sustaining affec- 
tion. Some may regard this as a 
more questionable position. From 
the general fact of its decline, they 
may be ready to infer some fatal ne- 
cessity for it in the imperfction of our 


none of these things do we find any de- 
fect in our powers. It would be strange 
if God had capacitated us to love ev- 
ery worldly object with unabating 
fervour, but had not given us capacity 
thus to love himself. 

There have been persons and may 
still be, who seem never to have lost 
their first love. St.Paul is an in- 
stance ; and perhaps all the apostles. 
The example of Christ, is also in 
point and must be acknowledged de- 
cisive; for his human nature was 
possessed of only the common facul- 
ties of mortals. Instances might be 
adduced from the annals of the church. 
And perhaps most of us may be per- 
sonally acquainted with some bright, 
living illustrations of the practicabil- 
ity of the thing. And we know itas 
a fact, that among those who have be- 
come lukewarm, some retained their 


faculties. But will they say, that 
genuine religious feeling has a tenden- 
cy to cripple the constitution ? Must 
it be relaxed and the sou! subside in- 
to lukewarmness, in order to the pre- 
servation of life, or health, or vigour? 
Frantic enthusiasm, deprivation of 
sleep, or over exertion, may palsy the 
faculties and cripple nature. The 


eee 


fervour much longer than others ; and 
nothing in their constitution appeared 
to hinder their uninterrupted posses- 
sion of it. Their health was not fail- 
ing—their vivacity diminished—or 
their power of affection enfeebled. 
These considerations demonstrate 
the possibility of retaining our first 
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love unabated till death—-Happy 
will he be who shall make the ex- 
periment. E.N. 


A SERMON. 


Isaiah xlix. 16.—Behold / I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands : thy walls are continually 
before me. 


Tue plan of redemption was de- 
vised that the mercy of God might 
be displayed in the salvation of 
fallen man. In the execution of this 
plan, a church was established on 
earth; and since its establishment, 
the welfare of this church has con- 
tinued to be the grand end which the 
Most High has in view in his deal- 
ings with mankind. ‘This is emphati- 
cally the central point, in which all 
his dispensations meet ; and: fur- 
nishes a solution to many of the other- 
wise inexplicable mysteries of his 
wise providence. Although often 
while travelling in the greatness of 
his wisdom, we are made to feel 
and acknowledge that his “ way is 
inthe sea,” and his “ path in the 
mighty waters ;” though the end of 
his dealings be for a while shrouded 
in clouds and darkness 3 we are not 
long left tobe the sport of despondency 
and unbelief. Light soon dawns upon 
us: the events themselves are sc 
far advanced as to be capable of ex- 
planation ; or if these still continue 
to be inscrutable, God renews his 
pledges—He reiterates the consoling 
promises of his faithfulness to the 
now-disconsolate Zion. No sooner 
had she breathed forth the despond- 
ig exclamation, ‘“‘ the Lord hath 
forsaken me and my Lord hath for- 
gotten me,” than he expostulates 
in strains the most melting and af- 
lectionate, “ Can a woman forget 
her sucking child that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her 
womb? Yea, they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee. Behold! I 
have graven thee upon the palms of 
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my hands: thy walls are continually 
before me:” His concern for his 
church is so great,that to it the regard 
of a mother for her infant child,— 
the tenderest and strongest of all 
natural affections,—bears buta_ fee- 
ble and inadequate resemblance. 
Nay, such is his love for her that he 
has her always in mind. In allusion 


toa custom, which then prevailed of 


delineating upon the hand objects 
wished to be kept constantly in re- 
membrance, he declares that he has 
delineated her upon the palms of his 
hands and that her walls are continu- 
ally before him. 

Nearly three thousand years have 
elapsed since God gave this consoling 
assurance. Now what evidence have 
we that he still continues to remem- 
ber his church ? 

1. In the first place then, we know 
that God continues to remember his 
church from the fact that he pre- 
servesher. ‘Through the long period 
which has intervened since the insti- 
tution of the Church, God has given 
repeated manifestations of his claim 
to the title of her Preserver. Al- 
though he has at different times 
poured out his wrath upon the unbe- 
lieving nations; with her he has 
gone on in ways of mercy. When 
the deep and universal depravity of 
man led him to empty the world of 
iis inhabitants; ** Noah found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord” because he 
“ was a just man and perfect in his 
generations’ and * walked with 
God.” When the Most High opened 
the windows of Heavenin wrath, and 
descending fire wraped in sulphu- 
rous flames the cities of the plain; 
the angels of God were commissioned 
not only to announce to righteous 
Lot a way of escape ; but also to 
take him by the hand and to hasten 
his steps from the devoted spot, lest he 
too, might by delay beinvolved in the 
impending ruin. When entire de- 
feat seemed to be the only portion of 
the people of God,—beset by impas- 
sable mountains on their right hand 
and on their left, with the sea before 
them and the host of Egypt behind : 
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there was to human appearance no 
way of escape: But the Almighty 
divided the deep before them, des- 
troying the enemy and _ perfecting 
their deliverance from Egyptian ser- 
vitude. While journeying in the bar- 
ren deserts of Arabia, he for years 
supplied all their wants: he rained 
down manna from Heaven ; and by 
a miracle of his power, abundant 
streams of water gushed from the 
flinty rock of Meribah. After their 
arrival in Canaan when suffering from 
the incursions of their enemies, he 
from time to time raised up deliverers 
tothem. During the seventy years 
of their captivity in a foreign land, 
when the entire extinction of his 
people seemed almost unavoidable ; 
God was still their friend. Though 
now chastening them for their iniqul- 
ties, he soon returned in mercy and 
in due season restored them to their 
own country. 

At the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord when the host of hell seemed 
about to triumph over the Lamb of 
God ; the elements themselves sym- 
pathising in his sufferings. the earth 
quaking and the rocks severing in 
suuder ; the Lamp of Heaven, re- 
fusing to witness the dread scene, 
withdrawing its light ; the dead, una- 
ble to continue their hitherto-quiet 
sleep, sailying forth from the tombs ; 
—well might the hearts of the be- 
reaved and scattered, defenceless and 
persecuted disciples now sink within 
them. There was to human view 
no source from which they could 
derive even a single hope of deliver- 
ance. But like Abraham ; against 
hope they believed. And on the 
third day Jesus, having conquered 
death and hell, returned to his dis- 
consolate flock. 

But their trials were not yet end- 
ed: For near four hundred years 
after his ascension to heaven, perse- 
cution succeeded persecution : in one 
reign seventeen thousand were mar- 
tyred ina single month : Herod, Ne- 
ro, Domitian and Diocletian would, 
each in their turn, gladlyhave exter- 
minated the christian name. But 


God preserved his Church : he 
kept her in the hollow of His hand. 
And at last, every effort of heathen 
superstition and Jewish bigotry be- 
ing defeated, Christianity was per- 
manently established. 

In more modern times, while the 
rest of the world was shrouded in the 
darkness of irreligion and vice ; the 
holy fire of Heaven was guarded 
with vestal vigilance by afew peas- 
ants in the valley of Piedmont. It 
was here that Wickliffe, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Knox and the whole host of re- 
formers kindled the sacred torches, 
which have since spread light through 
the then-benighted regions cf the 
earth. Nearly all those of our race, 
who for centuries believed the doc- 
trines and practised the precepts of 
Christianity in their purity, were 
found in Waldo’s little army of mar- 
tyrs and their successors. In this 
season of peculiar trial, to  pro- 
fess the unadulterated religion of the 
cross was to endanger one’s life. 
Even the monarchs of the earth 
were then awed into silence by papal 
menaces. Superstition held her gloo- 
my reign. ‘The sacred volume was 
not then the only rule of faith and 
practice ; but the traditions of men 
were also to be followed; and that 
too at the peril of death to the diso- 
bedient. The spirit of free inquiry 
seemed to have fled forever. But 
blessed be God, she soon returned. 
The manacles and fetters of super- 
stition were dashed to the earth : the 
menaces of pope’s were disregarded : 
a band of master-spirits with noble 
independence asserted the rights of 
man. Though the still small voice 
of Christianity was for a time lost in 
the din of arms ;—though the mighty 
men of the earth seemed to have suc- 
cessfully conspired to exterminate the 
religion of Jesus ; the Lord of Hosts 
at length appeared in behalf of his 
church, and raised her above the 
fear of man, where she still by his 
power continues. 

2. We know that God still remem- 
bers his church because he supports 
and comforts ber under afflictions. 
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It seems to be the design of the Al- 
mighty that his children shall, so 
faras is possible, lose nothing even 
in this life. They are indeed called 
to greater afflictions ; but they have 
also corresponding consolations. The 
Most High in seasons of distress, by 
the influence of his Spirit upon the 
heart, increases their faith and con- 
fidencein him. They have more ex- 
alted conceptions of his character ; 
they have brighter views of the glo- 
rious reward that awaits such as con- 
tinue faithful to the end: their minds 
are filled with the importance of eter- 
nal things ; and they consequently 
become more and more convinced of 
the comparative insignificance of 
earthly objects. 

‘1 will not leave you comfortless,”’ 
said the Saviour ; “I will pray the 
Father and he shall give you another 
Comforter that he may abide with 
you forever.” ‘This comforter came 
and one of the most important conse- 
quences of his mission is the believ- 
er’s possession of internal peace— 
that peace which the world can nei- 
ther give, nor take away—which 
pervades the sanctified bosom, though 
temptations from within and difficul- 
ties from without assail it. This spir- 
itual, rational tranquillity of soul— 
this holy joy—is the legacy, which 
our divine Redeemer, when leaving 
this world, bequeathed to his church. 
And how precious has been the sup- 
port and consolation derived from 
this source to those members of his 
church, who have since by pouring 
out their blood, evinced their fidelity 
to the great captain of their salvation. 
It was because Stephen was filled 
with the Holy Ghost that he was 
(while an infuriate band of persecu- 
tors were showering stones upon his 
head) enabled with serene compo- 
sure to supplicate his ascended Sa- 
viour for their forgiveness, saying, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” When commanded to 
“reproach Christ” and threatened 
with martyrdom, “ Eighty and six 
years,” replied the venerable Po- 


lycarp, supported by the same 
celestial comforter—“ Eighty and 
six years have I served him and he 
hath never wronged me, and how 
can I blaspheme my king, who hath 
saved me?” Steeled with the same 
christian fortitude, Cranmer in de- 
fiance of the devouring flames, ex- 
tended and consumed by piecemeal 
the hand, with which he had ouce in 
writing retracted those sentiments for 
which he was then about to suffer 
death. 

Time would fail me to enumerate 
all the instances on record of Chris- 
tians, to whom God has given ex- 
traordinary support when called to 
pass through scenes of difficulty and 
distress. Some have been sawn asun- 
der: others have been cast to wild 
beasts to be torn into pieces : some 
have expired upon the rack : others 
upon the block ; and others still have 
wasted away in prison. All these, 
now belonging to the triumphant por- 
tion of the church and, in heaven 
resting from their labours, remember 
with gratitude the cqnsolations they 
felt from above in their sorest trials. 

But why should we search the 
pages ofhistory P Are there not ma- 
ny atthis day, who have in their 
own experience abundant evidence of 
this truth? Do you not, my Chris- 
tian brethren, always find in all your 
temptations something to support 
you? In all your distresses and 
troubles, something to console you— 
to abate your grief; some balm to 
heal the wound? Can you not in 
grateful remembrance of the divine 
goodness, appropriate to yourself the 
language of the royal Psalmist ? 
‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd: I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures ; He leadeth 
me beside the still waters. He res- 
toreth my soul: He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 


through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me: Thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” 


What abundant 
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64 
evidence does there then arise from 
this source that God continues to 
love and remember his church. 

3. And lastly ; we have addition- 
al evidence of this great truth from 
the fact that the Most High is continu- 
ally enlarging his church. ‘The whole 
church of God was once composed 
ofa few illiterate uninfluential men : 
Now she embraces within her pales 
tens of thousands of our race. The 
potentates of the earth are declaring 
themselves favourable to Christianity 
—are opening their treasures and ex- 
erting their influence in advancing 
her interests. ‘The beneficial effects 
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of Christianity now not only direct 
the concerns of individuals, but are 
beginning to regulate the intercourse 
of nations. The kingdom of heaven 
is suffering violence. All the efforts 
made are watered by the tears and 
consecrated by the prayers of the 
saints. They are wrestling with 
God. The united supplications of 
Christians of every name are ascend- 
ing in one vast column, piercing the 
skies and reaching the throne of 
grace. ‘The Most Highis showering 
down his spirit from Heaven. Man 
plants and waters ; but he gives the 
increase. Blessed be his name this 


is with him a season of mercy. The 
walls of Zion, builded by the Almigh- 
ty, are rising before us. The church 
of the Lord is continually increasing. 

She is becoming “ fair as the moon, 

clear asthe sun, and terrible’ to her 
opposers * as an army with banners.” 
She shall soon, by the power of God, 

triumph over all her enemies. The 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
her. “ 7,” said Jehovah, “ have 
spoken it 5 ; I will also bring ii 
to pass: I have purposed it; I will 
also do it.” “ The kingdoms ot 
this world shall soon become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his an- 
ointed, and he shall reign forever and 
ever, the blessed and only Potentate. 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 
How appropriate then, how abundan: 
in truth are the words of our text. 
coming from the Being who preserves, 
and supports, and comforts, and en- 
larges the church. And who will at 
last give her the crown of victory, 

over all her foes: * Behold! I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands: thy walls are continually be- 
fore me.”’ 

We proceed to remark by way 0! 
application of our subject, that if the 
foregoing exhibition of the love oi 
God to his Church and of his con- 
stant remembrance of her interests 1s 


of concert and co-operation, so long 
known and experienced by other as- 
sociations, are beginning to be ex- 
tensively felt by religious institutions. 
The spirit of the sectarian is swallow- 
ed up in that of the Christian. There 
are now frequent and unreserved 
communications between the different 
nations of Christendom on the grand 
and inspiring subject of the spiritual 
and eternal well-being of man. The 
efforts made to tear down the strong 
holds of ignorance and vice are now 
more concentrated, more systematic 
and better directed. They, that go 
down to the sea are by the grace of 
God, becoming his servants ; and 
ships are beginning to be exclusively 
employed in conveying the Gospel 
of peace and those that preach it, to 
the ends of the earth. Private mu- 
nificence is every where founding in- 
stitutions for rearing up able and 
faithful ministers of the word. The 
Angel is even now seen flying * in 
the midst of Heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach to every na- 
tion and kindred and tongue and 
people.” The long dispersed chil- 
dren of the patriarchal friend of 
God are returning to the fold of 
the good Shepherd and are report- 
ed to be even now in some places 
in readiness to re-visit their ancient 
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land. Infidelity is hiding her head 
in shame. The doctrines of the cross 
now receive the attention, and what 
is far more the reverence, of man- 
kind. ‘The heaven-born principles 


correct; we are encouraged to be 
fellow-workers with him. How hap- 
py is it for man that God has so 
constituted the world, that we can be- 
come instruments in his hand in ac- 
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complishing even the greatest of the 
purposes which he has in view in 
his holy providence. We can thus 
in many important respects promote 
the happiness of each other in the fu- 
ture as well as the present world. 
This is not only our duty, but our 
highest privilege. What more exalt- 
ed employment than to conduct our 
fellow-men to heaven—to persuade 
them to be reconciled to God through 
his beloved Son—to be redeemed 
from sin and endless woe and to be- 
come partakers of everlasting life? 
What reflection, think you, will be 
more consoling, more cheering and 
animating in the hour of death than 
that of having been fellow-workers 
with God in restoring our self-ruined 
race to his favour! It was for this 
that the Holy Spirit descended from 
the skies. It was for this that the 
Lord Jesus left a heaven of bliss and 
on Calvary suffered the pangs of 
death. Itis for this that he inces- 
santly pleads the merits of his blood 
before his Father’s throne. It is this 
—the glad tidings of the return of the 
prodigal sons of Adam to their heav- 
enly parent—that tunes the golden 
narps of the angelic choir. Who 
would not weep to be excluded from 
acting a part in the work in which 
all the inhabitants of heaven rejoice 
to be concerned? But we are none 
of us excluded. All are invited, nay 
commanded to labour in the sacred 
vineyard. 
mons. Let us evince a regard for 
the church of God, resembligg in 
some good degree that which actu- 
ates the Father of our spirits. He 
uas called us into existence—he has 
given us our faculties—he nourishes 
and supports us; and shall we stand 
«side and refuse to lend our feeble aid 
in executing his purposes? Let us 
beware lest we be found fighting 
against God. He has laid the foun- 


dations of his Sanctuary and cement- 
ed them with the blood of his Son; 
he has for ages been building her 
walls and we have the promise of 
him, that is faithful and true, that 
the edifice shall be completed. Let 
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Let us then obey the sum- - 


not creatures of a day presumptuous- 
ly imagine that they can successfully 
oppose the Almighty. “If it be of 
God”—said even the Pharisaical and 
unbelieving Gamaliel—* If it be of 
God; ye cannot overthrow it.””— 
His power cannot be resisted. In- 
flexible in his character, riding 
forth in the chariot of his ever- 
lasting Gospel, conquering and to 
conquer, he will crush his enemies 
into atoms. 

Let us now bring the subject 
nearer to our own consciences. Let 
each individual make the solemn in- 
quiry whether he belongs to the 
Church, the regard of God for which 
we have exhibited to you. Ido not 
ask whether you belong to it by pro- 
fession merely , but are you really a 
member of Christ’s body? Should 
an angel from heaven commissioned 
by Him, who searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins, enter the Sanctuary 
and, passing from seat to seat, set a 
mark of approbation upon the fore- 
heads of the true disciples of Jesus ; 
would you be of this number? Are 
the fruits of christianity to be seen in 
your conduct? Have you, when 
withdrawn to the closet, invoking the 
presence of God and sitting in solemn 
judgment upon your character—have 
yov then any good reason to hope 
that you are a child of God? Do 
you shew yourself to bea christian 
indeed and in sincerity? Ifso, your 
name is already written in the Lamb’s 
book of life. You are the subject of 
those promises, which shall never fail. 
“1,” says God, “ will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee.” Invoke 
his holy name—implore his gui- 
dance; and he will direct you in 
the land of uprightness; he will 
guide you in the way of truth; he 
will give success to all your benevo- 
lent efforts. Are you ignorant and 
in doubt? He will enlighten you 
and confirm you in your good course. 
Do the children of darkness reproach 
and persecute you because you raise 
your voice for righteousness’ sake? 
Blessed are you for yours “is the 
kingdom ofheaven.” Are you called 
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66 On the Lord’s Supper. 


to peculiar sufferings and distress be- 
cause of your love to God? How 
consoling must be the reflection that 
he witnesses all your trials. The 
celestial comforter promised to eve- 
ery true disciple, will wipe away all 
your tears and pour into your bosom 
the balm of consolation. 

But are there not some here having 
a name to live, who would be passed 
unnoticed by this heavenly visitor ? 
Whose foreheads would not have the 
mark of approbation? Some “whited 
sepulchres filled with dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness, hypocrisy 
and iniquity?” By the example you 
set, by the privileges you abuse, by 
the false and hollow professions you 
make, you but increase your condem- 


nation and add new bitterness to the © 


cup of your future misery. You are 
the enemies within the household, 
and therefore the more to be feared. 
How much easier, how much better 
even for your ownselves to be in real- 
ity, what you now only profess to be. 
The traveller in the crooked and 
thorny road of falsehood and deceit 
experiences many difficulties, which 
the upright man never knows. Con- 
stantly distressed by an accusing con- 
science—harassed by a gloomy fore- 
boding of the consequences of a dis- 
covery of your character ;—With 
what peculiar propriety does the 
word of God compare you to the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 
** There is saith my God, no peace to 
the wicked.” 

Finally; our subject speaks to 
those who neither are, nor profess to 
be christians—who have as yet no 
part, nor lot in the benefits to be en- 
joyed from being united tu the church 
of God. In what language shall I 
address you? Have not the embas- 
sadors of the Most High, often pour- 
trayed to you the enormity of your 
guilt? Have they not again and 
again unfelded and carried home to 
your conscieuces the greatness of your 
obligations to God? Have they not 
already set before you all the motives, 


[ Fes. 
which Heaven, and Hell, and Eternity 
can furnish? We have one more ap- 
peal to make. Let us conduct you to 
Calvary’s awful, yet melting scene. 
Behold there the Son of God : divest- 
ed of his glory, now the meek and 
lowly Jesus s—reproached by a male- 
factor suspended at his side, yet dis- 
pensing blessings upon him ;—revil- 
ed by those he came to save, yet 
pleading with his Father for their 
forgiveness; despised of men; de- 
serted by his disciples; forsaken of 
God, He pours out his blood upon 
the accursed tree. And this, that 
you miglit live. What matchless 
love is here! Can you my fellow- 
sinner! Can you turn away from 
such a friend? Oh! why will you 
dier Determine this day I entreat 
you, whom you will serve. Will 
you still cleave to the world? or, 
will you receive this Saviour? In 
the name of the all-searching God, I 
call for a reply. ‘The answer of 
your heart is recorded in Heaven. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the evidence concerning the char- 
acter of Christ, furnished by the 
ordinance of the Supper. 


THE question respecting the per- 
son and office of Christ, which so 
much engages, at the present time, a 
large portion of the American church- 
es, connects itself, more or less inti- 
mately, with almost every other doc- 
trine of revelation, and with almost 
every duty of personal religion. We 
are sometimes enabled the better to 
understand one part of a system, ei- 
ther of truth or practice, by looking 
to other parts which are less disputa- 
ble, and examining their relation to 
what is less certain. Such an enqui- 
ry as to the bearing of one part of a 
system upon another, is of more ob- 
vious utility, because it leads to safer 
inferences, when that system like the 
doctrines and duties of our religion, 
is the work of an unerring mind, and, 
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sherefore consistent in all its parts.— 
We seem to me, however, to be doing 
less than we ought, when we only 
claim for the bible the merit of con- 
sistency. There is doubtless in the 
scheme of doctrine and duty sent to 
us from heaven, a harmony of parts, 
a congruity and fitness, an adapta- 
tion of one thing to another, which 
imparts to the whole a beauty and 
excellence worthy of the wisdom and 
goodness of its author. ‘This harmo- 
ny of divine truth with itself, though it 
must be entire and complete in fact, 
will not be always so in appearance ; 
ot least to our imperfect and fallible 
understandings. Moral relations may, 
perhaps, all be to the infinite mind as 
definite and measurable as those of 
quantity are to us. But to man, in 
his present state of being, though ma- 
ny of them may be as perfectly plain 
even to the careless and prejudiced 
enquirer as the plainest principles of 
mathematical science, others must be 
expected to be less easily ascertained. 
In a divine communication, teaching 
us what we ought to believe and what 
we ought to do as the creatures and 
subjects of God, it would be strange if 
we did not find some things taught, 
of which the consistency is hardly 
apparent, and some things enjoined, 
of which the fitnessis not clearly seen. 
Our failure to discover such a consis- 
tency or fitness must not, therefore, 
be considered a sufficient reason either 
for denying any thing in the scriptures 
to be a part of revealed truth, or for 
questioning the wisdom or consisten- 
cy of their Author. I would not be 
understood, Sir, to offer these views, 
as ifthey were either new or contro- 
verted. They are, I believe, among 
what may be called, the first princi- 
ples of religious enquiry, and are ac- 
quiesced in by nearly all who study 
the bible. Yet in the application of 
these principles to the examination 
of the various contested questions in 
theology, there is not the same agree- 
ment. Some are accused of insisting 
too much upon bringing the reason of 
every requirement, and the consisten- 
cy of every doctrine with others, un- 
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der the examination and decision of 
the human understanding. Others, 
on the contrary, are blamed as neg- 
lecting and refusing, in their interpre- 
tation of the scriptures, to make that 
use of their reason which it was de- 
signed to serve, when they were com- 
municated to mankind in their pre- 
sent form. And, if we look into the 
history of religious discussions, we 
shall find that the advocates of almost 
every system of theology, have beer 
accused of both these faults in sup- 
porting different parts of it. They 
have been accused of resting their be- 
lief of some things too much upon a 
supposed perception of their reason- 
ableness or necessary dependence on 
some less disputed position; and of 
others, on a too rigid interpretation 
of Revelation, to which it was de- 
signed we should apply the good 
sense we received from the same hand 
that gave the scriptures. Some wish 
to apply to one part of the bible the 
restraining and modifying explanations 
suggested by their views of what is 
reasonable and consistent ; and others, 
to another part :—And according as 
their views of religion are pressed on 
this part or that, they are led to mag- 
nify or disparage the value and ne- 
cessity of such explanations, and the 
office of reason in the whole business 
of religion. In this country, the Uni- 
tarians, more than any other class of 
Christians, are understood to main- 
tain the necessity of employing our 
reason in forming from the scriptures 
our religious opinions ; at least, they 
claim for their system of doctrines a 
superior reasonableness and consist- 
ency. They have congratulated them- 
selves on their success inthe attempt 
to form from the volume of revelation, 
by the aid of their rules of enquiry, a 
theory and a practical system of re- 
ligion, so free from even the appear- 
auce of inconsistency or extravagance, 
so rational, harmonious and consist- 
ent in all its parts, that infidelity itself 
is ready to receive the bible. The 
partiality and fondness with which 
the advocates of this system regard it, 
seems, to me at least, to have led them 
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to overrate its merits in this respect ; 
and their system has many weak 
points on the side where they deem 
its strengh most perfect. Let me be 
allowed to mention by way of illustra- 
tion of my views, a difficulty still ad- 
hering to their system ;—a difficulty 
of the very kind from which they are 
most anxious it should be entirely 
free. The difficulty of which I speak 
regards the institution usually called 
the Lord’s Supper. It has often oc- 
curred to me, especially at those sea- 
sons when my thoughts have been 
most seriously called to the subject, 
by the celebration of this ordinance in 
the church to which I belong, that 
those who do not believe in the Divin- 
ity of Christ, must find it difficult to 
perceive in this institution so much 
propriety and fitness, as they especial- 
ly insist upon finding in the doctrines 
and observances taught in the scrip- 
tures. It would seem as if the Jan- 
guage of scripture respecting this or- 
dinance must be to them, if not alto- 
gether improper and inconsistent with 
their views of what the bible teaches 
elsewhere, yet exceedingly strange 
and inexplicable. In this holy ordi- 
nance we publicly take bread and 
wine, and eat and drink them in the 
most devout and solemn manner. We 
join with these formal acts the most 
serious offices of blessing and praise. 
The bread and wine we are directed 
by the Saviour himself to regard as the 
symbols of his body and blood. They 
represent to us his body, which was 
broken, and his blood, which was 
poured out for us. He said of both 
parts of this religious rite, “ this do in 
remembrance of me.” ‘The thoughts 
and affections of those who perform 
this duty are directed continually to 
Christ.—Here now is a formal pub- 
lic act, positively directed to be ob- 
served to the end of the world by all 
the disciples of Christ. It is of the 
nature ofaceremony. Itis one, and 
it is usually regarded as the most seri- 
ous one, of the only two ceremonial 
observances of the Christian church ; 
—a rite, not like baptism, to be at- 
‘tended to once only by each individu- 
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al, but to be continually repeated in 
Christian assemblies “ to show the 
Lord’s death till he come.” It is ob- 
viously designed, by the aid of so ma- 
ny of our senses, those of sight, and 
taste, and handling, to revive and 
quicken our religious apprehensions 
and our pious affections. During that 
time of “gladness and singleness of 
heart,” immediately after the great 
addition made to the church at the 
first season of Pentecost, after the as- 
cension of Christ, the holy zeal and 
joy of the Apostles and the other dis- 
ciples, led them to the very frequent 
repetition of these solemn offices, in 
which Christ and the shedding of his 
blood and the breaking of his body 
for them, were represented in so lively 
amanner. Here then, I say, is a 
most striking and significant act of re- 
ligious service, and the only one of 
symbolical import in the whole body 
of the institutes of our religion, that is 
directed to be used by us after our in- 
troduction into the church,—a rite ap- 
pointed by, and first used under the 
direction of our Lord himself, at a pe- 
riod of his life when, every circum- 
stance in his situation led his followers 
to direct their warmest regards to him ; 
arite, the institutiou of which was ac- 
companied by that long and most af- 
fectionate and interesting discourse, 
recorded in the fourteenth and the 
three following chapters of the gospel 
of Jobn, in which discourse he spoke 
in the most ample terms of himself, 
and his power and office, recounted 
what he had done, and told them 
what he was about to suffer on their 
account, and called forth their affec- 
tion and their sympathy for himself in 
the most tender and moving language. 
He instituted this ordinance at such a 
time and under such circumstances in 
remembrance of himself. And all his 
disciples are to observe it in remem- 
brance of him, till he comes again up- 
on the earth. Now all the disciples 
of Christ sustain, in the more impor- 
tant respects, the same relation to 
him. They were all benefitted alike 
by his mission and death. ‘They are 
all alike obligedtohim. They ought 
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to observe his institutions alike. We 
are now to remember Christ and hon- 
our him with the same love, and de- 
yotion, and trust, to which at that 
time he led the apostles. And I can- 
not but think, that so far as my own 
heart, when I approach the table of 
she Lord, is filled with the same af- 
fections that this discourse was fitted 
to kindle in theirs, I am accepted and 
approved by him who first instituted 
the feast. 

If Christ be not God he is a created 
being; and that a creature has thus 
interposed himself between us and 
God, or, at least, thus joined himself 
with his sovereign and ours, and thus 
secures to himself our affections while 
we attend to this ordinance so peculiar 
among all the religious observances 
enjoined upon us, and so singularly 
fitted to quicken and strengthen our 
religious views and feelings, is to me 
very strange and wonderful. It is 
without example or resemblance in 
the history of God’s dispensations. 
When he has employed the ministra- 
tion of angels or of men in his commu- 
nications to us, they have been most 
careful to give God all the glory. 
* Not unto us, Q Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name,” has been always 
theirlanguage ; or if at any time, as 
in the case of Moses, they have for- 
gotten to do so, they have been pun- 
ished with awful severity. And of all 
the saviours whom he gave his ancient 
people, (Neh. ix, 27,) no one dared 
to establish any memorial of himself 
in connexion with the religious servi- 
ces appointed by heaven. Nor am I 
able to discover with what propriety, 
if he bea created being, Christ has 
taken to himself such a place as he 
holds in the ordinance we call his, 
naming it the Lord’s Supper. That 
regard which he claims to himself, I 
have not chosen to speak of under the 
name of worship ; because it is possi- 
ble to raise a question about the na- 
ture, the kinds, or the proper objects 
of religious worship. I have chosen 
to describe, as I was able, rather than 
name, the views and affections with 
which J conceive the Apostles first 
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received from the hands of the Lord 
himself, and afterwards themselves 
delivered to others, in this holy and 
religious manner, the bread and the 
wine. Nor when, in the anticipation 
of an opportunity to receive with my 
christian brethren these representa- 
tives of his body and blood, I sit 
down to turn over the pages in which 
its first institution and subsequent cel- 
ebration are mentioned, am I able to 
read them and attempt to give the 
Saviour the place in my heart which 
he seems to me to claim, without be- 
ing conscious in myself that I pay to 
him a devotion, an obedience, a love, 
which ought not to be bestowed on a 
creature, and which, as it seems to 
me, God has reserved exclusively to 
himself. I have said that Christ has 
secured to himself 
while we attend to this ordinance; 
for it seems to me impossible after 
reading the New Testament to ob- 
serve this ordinance without hav- 
ing the affections fixed on Christ. 
On him our hearts are fastened in ad- 
miration, gratitude and love, if we 
receive at all the impressions which 
the nature of the rite and the account 
of its institution are fitted to produce. 
Now, I repeat it, if Christ be not God, 
it cannot but seem strange that he 
should hold such a place in such an 
institution. Here is an incongruity ; 
something for which it seems to me 
no adequate reason can be assigned. 
There is no discoverable propriety in 
this ordinance. . It is well suited in- 


deed to remind us of the death oi 


Christ ;—but to preserve the remem- 
brance of that event by such means, 
and with such views, seems to me to 
be not only without any apparent and 
sufficient reason, but quite improper 
and injurious in its tendency, if the 


character of Christ, and the design of 


his sufferings be only such as Unita- 
rians suppose them to be. Here is 
something more unaccountable, more 
beyond the'discoveries of our reason, 
not to say contradictory to them, than 
almost any thing to which Unitarians 
object in the religious system of the 
orthodox. With their views of Christ 
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and his offices, 1 should find it impos- 
sible to perceive any propriety in this 
institution, or observe it with any 
comfort or satisfaction. 

Nor is the Unitarian relieved from 
the difficulty I speak of, by saying 
that he regards Christ only as the mes- 
senger of God, and so, while he cel- 
ebrates this ordinance in remem- 
brance of him, withholds from the 
Saviour all other regards than what 
may properly be paid to a creature: 
for | am not attempting to prove the 
Divinity of Christ, though an argu- 
ment for it might be found here. But 
if Christ be only a created being, and 
if in celebrating this ordinance in re- 
membrance of him, we are to honour 
him with only such feelings of love 
and gratitude as may properly be ex- 
ercised toward a creature, where is 
the propriety of such an institution 
for such a purpose? Who can be- 
lieve that God has caused the most 
striking and impressive rite among 
all the institutions of the true religion, 
to be appointed with an injunction of 
perpetual celebration to the end of 
time, to secure from the children of 
men a proper remembrance of a cre- 
ated being, a mere fellow-servant with 
them, and a subject of the same Cre- 
ator? The ancient heathen paid di- 
vine honours to distinguished men af- 
ter their death, to departed princes, 
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earlier Unitarians, while they denieq 
the proper Divinity of Christ, allow. 
ed that the Scriptures require US to 
pay him religious worship. TT hey 
thought they found a contradiction : 
reason in the doctrine of Christ’s [j- 
vinity ; and as they could not deny 
that the Scriptures require us to wor. 
ship Christ, they were guilty of the 
real absurdity and unreasonableness 
of paying religious honours to one, 
who in their scheme of religion, was 
not truly God. The greater part of 
modern Unitarians, while they be. 
lieve with their earlier brethren that 
the doctrine of Christ’s proper Divin- 
ity is contrary to reason, have come 
to perceive also that if he is not God, 
it is improper and unreasonable to 
honour him as God, and are compell- 
ed along with many other unreasona- 
ble suppositions, and in despite of 
what seem, to be the plainest dic. 
tates of reason and propriety, to be. 
lieve that such an institution as the 
Lord’s Supper, and such an observ- 
ance of it as the Scriptures lead us to, 
is a reasonable and proper means of 
preserving in the church of God the 
remeinbrance of a created being.— 
The unreasonableness and impropri- 
ety of it, however, appear so great 
and so obvious, that it will probably 
not be long the resting place of those 
who deny the Saviour’s right to the 


highest honours. When they shall 
have held this opinion, which they 
have in a sense been compelled to 
adopt, long enough to discover its 
character and consequences, they will 
probably abandon it for some other 
view of the subject equally unreason- 
able and indefensible. In these re- 
marks it has not been so much m) 
design to maintain that our reason 
should be employed either more 0 
less than it is, in the study and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. But they 


warriors, and benefactors. Various 
rites and ceremonies were instituted, 
and observed through long periods to 
perpetuate and honour tl eir memories. 
And it is true also of those ancient pa- 
gans, that at least many of them, ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of one God 
while they paid religious worship to 
a multitude of inferior deities and dei- 
fied men. But the true God has of- 
ten declared his disapprobation of all 
religious honours paid to inferiour be- 
ings. 
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The progress of Unitarianism it- 
self seems to show that its patrons 
have not entirely succeeded in the 
attempt to form from the Scriptures, 
a scheme of doctrine and duty con- 
taining nothing which appears to them 
unaccountable or unreasonable. ‘The 


seem to me to prove that in regard to 
the subject under consideration, the 
Unitarian has not shown himself more 
reasonable than the Trinitarian, and 
that he is as truly open, as his antag: 
onist, to the charge of believing in ul- 
reasonable and mysterious doctrines: 
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And, if it were expedient to conduct 
the controversy in such a manner, it 
might appear that his system has no 
advantage over the orthodox opinion, 
and is even inferiour to it in the very 
point of excellence for which it is 
most commended by its friends. 


| 





For the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


Most clergymen are aware of the 
difficulty’ of exciting in the minds of 
their hearers any proper sense of the 
value of the common mercies of God’s 
wovidence, and of our obligations 
to Him on this account. ‘The num- 
ber and constancy of such blessings, 
and their conformity to statea laws, 
hide the hand of the great Benefactor. 
The following happy allusion to the 
subject is from a sermon I was per- 
mitted to hear on our late anniversary 
Thanksgiving. J] was so_ pleased 
with the passage that I requested it 
for publication in the Christian Spec- 
tator. Yours, &c. 


L. L. 


Were I to speak of temporal mer- 
cies which have been showered upon 
us; they are more in number than 
that we can reckon them up; how 
great is the sum of them. ‘They are 
new every morning’ and every mo- 
ment. 

But some of the richest of them 
are often overlooked, and perhaps 


entirely forgotten, merely from the 


fact that they are so common.— 
Such are the pleasures derived from 
the organs of sense. The eye is 


_ the inlet of a thousand delightful ob- 
_ jects. Deprived of this little organ, 


a Te a eee ne OO a eee 


we should never again behold the 
‘ountenance of a friend, or the beau- 
ues of creation around us. Never 
more should we behold the light of 
the sun, or read God’s message of 
mercy toman. Truly the light is 
sweet and a pleasant thing it is for 


the eyes to behold the sun.” The 
ear too, is the inlet of mercies innu- 
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merable. How many agreeable 
sounds of music—what delightful and 
easy intercourse of friendship had 
otherwise never been known. But 
for this organ, the welcome accents 
of salvation could never have been 
heard flowing from the lips of the 
messenger of mercy. 

This morning we have already 
experienced mercies almost without 
number. ‘These active limbs of ours, 
refreshed and invigorated, have been 
busily employed in administering to 
our comfort. How many useful and 
agreeable movements have they al- 
ready performed? With ease have 
we been conducted hither and seated 
in the temple of God this morning. 
Had we been blind from our birth, 
what gratitude and thanksgiving had 
been due to the Author of the stupen- 
dous miracle which had given sight 
to all in this house this morning !— 
What cause for gratitude and thanks- 
giving to the Author of the miracle 
which had this morning for the first 
time, loosed the tongue of the dumb, 
or unstopped the ears,of the deaf! 
With what interest do we read the 
history of the man whose withered 
limbs had never conducted him to 
the house of God? He was carried 
and laid daily at the gate of the 
temple, to ask alms of them that enter- 
edinto the temple. With eager look, 
the helpless cripple gazes on the mul- 
titude, whose active limbs had saved 
them from begging their bread, and 
were conducting them to the temple 
of God. And Peter, in the name of 
Jesus took him by the right hand, 
and lifted him up ; and immediately 
his feet and ancle bones received 
strength. And he, leaping up, stood, 
and walked, and entered with them 
trlo the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. The whole con- 
gregation were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had hap- 
pened unto him. With what tears 
of joy—with what emotions of grati- 
tude and thanksgiving did he fly to 
the instruments of this miracle of 
mercy, and hold them fast in the em- 
braces of his arms, even in the temple 
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of God. And as the lame man which 
was healed, held Peter and John, ail 
the people ran together into Solo- 
mon’s porch, greatly wondering. 

My hearers, all these wonders of 
mercy have been enjoyed by us this 
morning. If the blind, and the deaf, 
and the dumb, and the lame when re- 
stored, had cause of gratitude and 
thanksgiving,—what are our obliga: 
tions to Godthis morning? ‘To us,the 


[ Fes. 


use of our limbs and the gift of speech 
the eye that sees and the ear that 
hears, are common blessings; they 
are mercies which we have always 
possessed, and our enjoyment of them 
has never for a momeut been inter. 
rupted. Bless the Lord, Q, our souls, 
and all that is within us, bless the 
Lord, for he is good, and doeth goo 
continually. 





sjmisceflaneous. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


Tue following account of Gibral- 
tar I wrote while there a few months 
since. If you think it will be inter- 
esting to your readers, itis at your 
disposal. J ought in justice to my- 
self to observe, that I have not been 
able to light upon any printed docu- 
ments with which I could compare 
the statements made in this communi- 
cation; they are derived from my 
own observation and from the infor- 
mation of gentlemen residing in the 
place. Though I cannot therefore 
vouch for their entire accuracy in 
some minute particulars, I believe 
they will be found to be substantially 
correct. Yours, &c. I: C. 


The Rock of Gibraltar is situated 
within the Straits of the same name, 
and at the upper extremity of the nar- 
rowest part of them. It is surround- 
ed by water, excepting a small part 
of the north side, where it is united to 
Spain by a narrow strip of low sandy 
land, called the “ Neutral Ground.” 
The whole extent from the north to 
the south point facing the Straits, is 
two miles ; from east to west it is 
one mile. The north and east sides 
are almost perpendicular precipices 
through their whole extent ; while 
the south side descends gradually 
from the summit to the water. The 
same isthe case with the westside, 


towards the north end of which lies 
the Town, or as itis there always call- 
ed,the Garrison of Gibraltar, fronting 
the Bay of the same name.—The 
longitudinal summit of the Rock pre- 
sents to the beholder three points oi 
great elevation, the highest one be- 
ing near fifteen hundred feet; while 
the intervening parts are considerab]; 
lower, and irregularly scooped out. 
The north point of elevation is calle: 
the North Pinnacle, beneath whici: 
is the seat of the principal excava- 
tions ; the middle one is the Signo! 
Station ; the remaining elevate 
point is known by the name of the 
Watch Tower or O’ Harra’s Folly. 
Much as [ had heard of the ex 
tent and strength of the fortification: 
at Gibraltar, they far surpassed m} 
expectations and I despair of giving 
any description which shall convey « 
just idea of them to others. I will 
however, sketch the course we too! 
in visiting them. At the Moorish 
Castle—a remnant of other days— 
which stands in the wall of the towu. 
we entered Willys and Windsor Gal: 
leries. ‘These galleries are excava- 
tions entirely within the Rock, anv 
form a continued subterraneous pa‘ 
sage of almost two thousand feet i2 
length, about twelve feet in heigl! 
and the same in width. This pa‘ 
sage gradually ascending pursues ¢ 
zigzag course corresponding with the 
external form of the rock ata dis 
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tance of a few feet from the outside 
which is on the left as you go up. 
At short intervals there are port-holes 
or embrasures, which furnish a dim 
light to this gloomy passage. In 
each of the embrasures there are 
ieces of ordnance, mounted and 
completely ready for use. 

Near the upper end of Windsor 
Gallery is Lord Cornwalhs’ Hall, 
to which you descend by a flight of 
stone stairs of fifty-six steps. In this 
spacious apartment, are three embra- 
sures, supplied with sixty-eight poun- 
ders. 

Still further along is St. George’s 
Hall—the most wonderful of the ex- 
cavations, and the most interesting 
object of the kind, belonging to this 
place. It is an immense room of a- 
bout forty-five by fiity feet in area, 
and full twenty feet in height. In it 
are six embrasures, and as many 
pieces of ordnance, bearing upon 
every part of the Neutral Ground, 
and one of them pointing almost per- 
pendicularly down upon it. Adja- 
cent to the hall is a fine roomy mag- 
azine, well secured, and properly 
furnished for a time of need. In the 
roof of the hall is a shaft communi- 
cating with the top, for the purpose 
of letting off the smoke from below. 
The part of the Rock which contains 
this greatest of the excavations and is 
in truth so hollowed out as to be 
little more than a_ shell,—when 
viewed from without,—seems to be an 
immense cylindrical fragment with a 
conical cap, almost dissevered from 
the perpendicular side of the main 
body, and adhering to it with barely 
sufficient strength to keep it from 
falling. From St. George’s Hall we 
ascended by another circular flight of 
stone stairs to the Look-out—a terrace 
of a few feet in diameter, on the out 
side of the Rock and at the top of 
the cylindrical fragment. This isa 


Spot in which we did not care to con- 
tinue longer than was necessary to 
Satisfy curiosity, for beneath us was 
a frightful precipice of almost a thou- 
sand feet, and above us at nearly the 
Same distance was a towering ledge 
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of rocks that threatened every mo- 
ment to overwhelm us. Returning 
to St. George’s Hall, we retraced 
our steps through the main passage, 
tili we came toa particular gateway ; 
there bidding adieu to the excavations, 
we soon reached the open air. 

In every part of these excavations, 
you pass large piles of cannon balls. 
I was told that in the whole there are 
deposited here two hundred and sev- 
enty thousand, thirty-two pound shot ; 
the carrying of each one of which up 
the rock was a day’s work fora sol- 
dier. 

It should be observed that most of 
these excavations are of late origin, 
having been made since the com- 
mencement of the reign of George IIT. 
—some bearing date 1783, 789, &c. 

In addition to the excavations, the 
Garrison itself is walled, and at the 
distance of every few paces cannon 
are planted upon the walls. The 
amount of ordnance is now more than 
six hundred pieces, and in times of 
war there are thirteen hundred, 
varying in size from eighteen to sixty- 
eight pounders. The number of 
the military is now three thousand ; 
in times of war it has been ten thou- 
sand. ‘The fortifications on the side 
of the Garrison next to the water are 
immensely strong, and bid defiance 
to attack. Here are walls within 
walls—cannon so placed as to cut 
down an assailant at every point of 
approach—double and treble out- 
works—moats, pallisadoes, draw- 
bridges, portcullises, trenches, sally- 
ports, ramparts, bastions, and almost 
every thing else that can give de- 
fence. The place is now absolutely 
impregnable to any military force, 
and can be reduced only by treachery 
or starvation. It is said that the en- 
gineers of the late Emperor of France 
were forsome time exploring the pre- 
mises; and the more they examined 
them, the more they were convinced 
of the expediency of not attempting 
to take the place by force. The pros- 
pect of starving out the garrison was 
alsoa pretty forlurn one, since it has 
always within it military stores and 
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provisions amply sufficient for all the 
wants of half a year. 

But to return to our excursion. 
From the excavations, we proceeded, 
onthe outside of the Rock, to the 
middle point—the Signal Station. 
From this place, as the name im- 
plies, signals are given on the ap- 
proach of vessels ; and here also the 
morning and evening guns are fired. 
In this airy region is a small house for 
the accommodation of the family of 
the corporal of the station, and his 
guard of four men. This is the only 
part of the summit of the whole rock, 
which is inhabited. Here we enjoyed 
a delightful and extensive view of the 
surrounding scenery. ‘To the East, 
the Mediterranean, commencing di- 
rectly beneath, spread before us as 
far as the eye could reach.— Toward 
the South and beyond the Straits, the 
coast of Africa stretched along the 
horizon.—On_ the South-West, « the 
view extended down the straits 
nearly to the Atlantic.—Tothe West, 
almost under us and near the foot of 
the Rock, was the Garrison itself, 
appearing from this spot, better than 
from any other. ‘The Bay also, with 
its shipping, looked beautifully,—the 
largest vessels diminishing to the di- 
mensions of petty boats; and onthe 
side of the bay opposite to the Gar- 
rison was Algeziras with its white 
houses and green plats. 

We now proceeded towards the 
southern extremity of the Rock, to 
the third point of elevation, called 
St. George’s Tower, or more frequent- 
ly, O’Harra’s Folly. This last name 
originated from the following circum- 
stance. While General O’Harra 
was Lieutenant Governor of the Gar- 
rison, he conceived it possible to tele- 
graph from this point to Cadiz; while 
every body else was convinced that 
it was eutirely impracticable. But 
relying upon his own opinion, he 
erected the Watch Tower, whose re- 
mains are yet standing, and endeav- 
oured to descry Cadiz. But the in- 
tervening mountains were found to 
be so high, that it was impossible to 
overlook them. Shortly after its e- 


[Fre 


rection, the tower was struck by light- 
ning and a sentinel killed on the spot: 
and here the project ended. . 

Below O’Harra’s Folly and a little 
to the North of it as we descended to 
the Garrison we came to St. Michel's 
Cave—a curious and interesting spot. 
After entering it by a small orifice of 
a few feet in diameter, we were ush- 
ered into an immense subterraneous 
room, of as much as one hundred 
feet by seventy in area, and more than 
sixty in height. In the middle is a 
gigantic column of several feet in 
diameter, and around the room are - 
several others of equal dimensions— 
all evidently stalactites and formed 
gradually, by accretion, from the 
lime water constantly oozing through 
the rocky roof and dropping down 
from it. In some places around the 
edge of the room, the stone is formed 
into something like basins, which 
are filled with very palatable and 
pure water. From this room you 
cau) penetrate a great distance, bya 
passage, now very narrow, and now 
swelling into large apartments. The 
end of it has not I am told ever been 
reached. In consequence of thea- 
bundance of monkies found on this 
part of the rock, some of the more 
credulous have been led to believe 
that there is a communication under 
water between the cave and .1pes’ 
Hill in Africa, and that monkies some- 
times pass and re-pass in this way. 

Every thing in Gibraltar is calcu- 
lated to keep you constantly in mind 
of the fact that you are in a Garrison 
and of course subject to military law 
in all its rigour. Whichsoever way 
you turn your eye, it is met by com- 
panies of soldiers marching, or by 
guards going the rounds. You can 
scarcely walk ten rods without seeing 
soldiers doing obeisance to their offi- 
cers, who are strolling around with 
all the pomp and parade of military 
life. All public movements have a 
direct tendency to awe visitors, and 
especially their neighbours the Span- 
iards, and the lower class of people 
who constitute the labourers and por- 
ters of the place. A stranger cannet 
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enter the Garrison without a permit 
from the officers. Daily the Tattoo 
and Reveillé are sounded. On the 
firing of the sunset gun the gates are 
closed ; and you are not permitted to 
pass out or in, till the same signal is 
repeated in the morning, when the 
cates are again thrown open. Every 
evening too, a skilful band of musi- 
cians assemble on the King’s Bastion, 
where while witnessing the review of 
troops, you are entertained by the 
most inspiriting and martial airs. 

The soldiers of the Garrison are un- 
der the finest discipline. They are usu- 
ally good looking men—well and neat- 
ly dressed,—and theirarms and accou- 
trements are apparently in the best 
order. I was particularly struck with 
the fact that their countenances usu- 
ally bore decisive marks of temperate 
and regular habits, and of fine health. 
Indeed the danger of their becoming 
intemperate is taken away by the con- 
dition on which every retailer of li- 
quors obtains his licence, namely, that 
he will not deal out ardent spirits to 
any of the common soldiery. Many 
of the soldiers are Irish and Scotch ; 
and some of the officers furnish very 
javourable specimens of their respec- 
tive countries, as well as of military 
life. 

The liberty of the press is here 
much restricted. The editor of the 
“ Gibraltar Chronicle’—a_ weekly 
newspaper, and the only one pub- 
‘ished in the place,—selects and puts 
in type about three times the quanti- 
ty of matter necessary for the paper. 
The first proof of this he sends to 
‘he Lt. Governor, who by his Civil 
Secretary declares what part he is 
willing to have published ; and from 
this the editor makes out his paper. 
No anti-ministerial selections from 
the English papers are ever allowed ; 
and nothing at which the Spaniards 
or the inhabitants of Barbary can take 
umbrage. The Lt. Governor as- 


signs as his reason, in the first case, 
that a Garrison has nothing to do 
with politics: and in the second, that 
by offending his neighbours, the sup- 
plies for the market of the garrison 
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might be materially injured and per- 
haps entirely cut off. 

The expence of living in Gibral- 
tar is enormous. It is universally 
admitted that it exceeds in this par- 
ticular any place of its size in Europe. 
The reason of it is explained by are- 
currence to the fact that all their pro- 
visions come from abrcad,—their but- 
ter from lreland—their cheese from 
Holland—their potatoes from the 
Isle of Jersey—their flour mostly from 
America—their meat trom Spain— 
their vegetables from Barbary, &c.— 
Rents are very high, in as much as 
the ground for building is, from the 
situation of the place, limited. In 
an ordinary Hotel one is obliged 
to pay for the bed alone, and that 
none of the best. at the rate of sev- 
enty-five cents the night, and for eve- 
ry thing else in the same ratio. 

In a commercial point of view, 
Gibraltar is of the very first impor- 
tance. It is the key to the Mediter- 
ranean, and of course will always 
command the trade of the parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, that lie on 
its shores. It has abso decisive ad- 
vantages for an extensive intercourse 
with Spain, particularly with the 
southern and eastern parts of the pen- 
insula. At this very time immense 
quantities of goods are smuggled into 
that country from the Garrison. This 
business furnishes regular employ to 
a large number of small vessels, many 
of which are always to be seen lying 
in the Bay—prepared to sail, row, or 
fight, as occasion may require. Gib- 
raltar derives additional importance 
from its being a convenient stopping 
place for Indiamen : they often run 
in, to get specie for China, to ex- 
change their cargoes, or to replenish 
their stores. 

The principal street, in which 
much of the business is done, is Wa- 
ter Port or Main Street. ‘This with 
two other streets runs along the side 
of the Rock from North to South ; 
and these are crossed by a number of 
smaller lateral ones. The houses 
are nearly all stone plastered over 
and painted yellow, slate or choco- 
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late colour. The streets are re- 
markably clean being swept every 
morning by the soldiers, and the re- 
fuse carried out to the Neutral 
Ground, where it is burnt. 

There are here no docks or wharfs 
extending out to such a depth of wa- 
ter, that the shipping can lie in safety 
along side of them. But all vessels 
are obliged to anchor out in the Bay. 
Here they are usually without danger 
from any other wind, than the South 
West. A gale from this quarter of- 
ten produces a very heavy sea, and 
vessels are driven ashore on the Neu- 
tral Ground, and sometimes greatly 
injured. To avoid being damaged, 
they are not unfrequently obliged to 
slip their cables and put to sea. 

All the cargoes of vessels are land- 
ed on a small spot of only a few hun- 
dred feet in area, called the Old 
Mole ; from this place also, every 
thing is taken which is put on board 
the ships lying in the Bay. Hence it 
is, as you may well suppose, a place 
of much bustle. ‘To say nothing of 
mules and carts, here are boatmen, 
merchants, porters, supercargoes, 
and sailors of every nation jostling 
and tumbling around in direful confu- 
sion; each with all his might, Babel- 
like, jabbering away in his own lJan- 
guage. 

Vessels are often detained here a 
long time, both when going out and up 
the Straits. This is owing to the fact 
that the wind, drawing through the 
straits with great force, is always di- 
rectly up or down, that ts, directly 
East or West. When the wind is 
from the east and very moderate, ves- 
sels can generally, though with diffi- 
culty, come in the straits,—since 
they have always a strong current in 
their favour. But when the wind is 
from the west and at all fresh; it is 
next to impossible for vessels, being 
any where between Cape De Gatte 
and Cape Spartel, to get out to the 
main Ocean, since the wind and cur- 
rent are then both dead ahead. An 
instance occurred just before I was 
at Gibraltar, of several vessels being 
on this account detained there, more 


[| Fes. 


than amonth, and in consequence of 
it whole cargoes of fruit were lost. 
While Gibraltar possesses so much 
that is interesting to the soldier and 
merchant; it has also something to 
allure the man of letters. Although 
there is not a book-store in the place, 
and nothing that looks like it, except- 
ing One ortwo small stationer’s shops ; 
yet, this defect is toa great extent, 
remedied by two excellent public li- 
braries. One of these, the ‘ Garrison 
Library,’—is supported by the offi- 
cers, and is appropriated exclusively 
to their use and that of their families. 
The other, the ‘Commercial Libra- 
ry’—is deposited in the upper part 
of the Royal Exchange—a_ large 
commodious building. In one room 
is a regular file of English papers of 
both political parties, with every con- 
venience to invite one to pass a leis- 
ure hour; in an adjacent room 
is the Library itself, put up and ar- 
ranged in the best manner. The 
rooms are constantly open from eight 
o’clock in the morning till eight in 
the evening every day, and furnished 
with fire and lights when necessary. 
To these strangers have access at 
all times, on being introduced by 
some proprietor. ‘The Library con- 
sists of three or four thousand vol- 
umes—most of them fine editions of 
valuable books and well bound. A 
committee of twelve meet monthly 
for the purpose of selecting books to 
be added to the Library. In the 
mean time there is always a blank 
book lying on one of the tables in the 
Library, where any proprietor can 
enter such books as he would like to 
have added. When the Committee 
meet, they look over the list and write 
‘approved’ opposite to such volumes 
there mentioned, as they conclude to 
admit, and send out for them to Eng- 
land by the earliest opportunity. 
Although most of the inhabitants 
of Gibraltar come there solely for 
emolument, and intend to leave it as 
soon as this object is accomplished ; 
some efforts are however, made for 
the establishment of schools and 
churches. The schools for children 
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under ten years are very good, though 

attended with considerable expense. 

When children are advanced beyond 

this age; if their parents can afford 

it, they are sent to England to com- 
lete their education. 

So few of the inhabitants are natives 
of the place that those who are born 
in it, are, by way of reproach, prover- 
bially called ‘ Rock Scorpions.” 

In the place, there are several syn- 
agogues, two cathedrals, a Methodist 
chapel, and an Episcopal chapel be- 
longing to the military. ‘There was, in 
circulation when I was there, a sub- 
_ scription for a large Episcopal chapel 
for the civilians, which it was expect- 
ed would soon be erected. At that time 
there was however very little of what 
protestants would term a proper ob- 
servance of the sabbath. Sunday, 


here as elsewhere in Europe, (and - 


sometimes, to our shame be it said, 
even in America) is the great day for 
military parades and _ reviews,—a 
source of melancholy reflection to a 
religious mind. 

The Duke of Kent was the Gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar till his decease. 
He was succeeded by the Earl of 
Chatham, eldest son to the distin- 
guished Earl of Chatham and broth- 
er to the celebrated Prime Minister, 
William Pitt. The present Lieut. Gov- 
ernor is St. George Don, who resides 
inthe Garrison and upon whom de- 
volves the actual duties of govern- 
ment. ‘The population of the place 
is transient and constantly fluctua- 
ting. ‘The number of the inhabitants 
isnow, about 13,000, including the 
military ; at one time of great business, 
there were 25,000. They are from 
various nations. The first thing that 
strikes the eye of a stranger is their 
variegated character. Atalmost any 
time, by stepping into the street and 
Standing a few minutes, you will see 
Greeks, Turks, Jews, Moors, Alge- 
rines, Italians, Genoese, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and English- 
men, each in their own costume, 
speaking their own language, and 
exhibiting their national peculiarities. 
Brydone calls Malta an ‘ epitome of 





Europe ;’ but Gibraltar is not only an 
epitome of Europe, but also of Asia, 
Africa and America. There are about 
seven hundred Jews in the city. Of 
the civilians, there are as many Gen- 
oese, as of any other nation: the ma- 
jority of the labourers is said to be 
composed of them. They seem to 
be, as a fellow-traveller observed, 
‘The yankees of the Mediterrane- 
an.’ 

Between the Garrison and the lit- 
tle settlement on the south-west part 
of the rock, and upon the same de- 
clivity that extends along the whole 
length of it, is the Alameda, a delight- 
ful spot. It covers several acres of 
ground... Formerly it lay unfenced, 
and was-‘used as a burial place.— 
Three or four years since, sufficient 
money was raised by subscription, to 
convert it into an elegant pleasure 
ground. Qne part of it is intended 
as a place of parade, and is now fit- 
ting up for the purpose. The re- 
mainder of it is covered with green, 
and intersected by a number of ser- 
pentine walks, the edges of which 
are furnished with seats of white 
marble, and are planted with shrub- 
bery, geraniums, prickly pears, or- 
ange, lemon, balm of Gilead, and fig- 
trees. On elevated and suitable spots 
are two handsome circular pavilions, 
enclosed by reticulated wood work so 
well covered with vines as to exclude 
the sun. They are provided with 
seats, and furnished a welcome retreat 
from the heat without. Upona terrace 
not far from one of these pavilions, is 
a colossal Statue of General Elliot 
in martial array, and holding in bis 
right hand the key of the Garrison, in 
commemoration of the result of the 
siege of the place while it was under 
his command. In the rear of the 
statue on one side, is a cannon anda 
pile of shot ; on the other, is a mortar 
mounted. ‘This terrace is encom- 
passed by nine stone pillars, covered 
with greens.—At a short distance 
is a large statue of Neptune in 
the act of stabbing a dolphin with 
his trident. This statue was the 
figure head of the famous Span- 
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ish vessel (Santissima Trinidada) 
taken by Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Trafalgar.—F urther still to the south 
on a column of considerable height 
(standing upon a pedestal, ) is a marble 
Bust of Wellington. On the column 
is abrass breastplate ; suspended by 
a leathern beit, upon which are re- 
counted the exploits of the hero. 

The weather at Gibraltar is tem- 
perate, both in winter and summer. 
The thermometer ranges from 53° to 
86° ; these have been the greatest ex- 
tremes within the last fourteen years. 
This we learnt from inspecting a me- 
teorological table in the Commercial 
Library. 

While at Gibraltar, Mr. D.— and 
myself made a little excursion into 
Andalusia, the Southern province of 
Spain. In passing the lines we had 
considerable difficulty in getting a 
passport, attended with not a little 
amusement. ‘The Spaniards are al- 
ways very apprehensive lest they 
should become infected with conta- 
gion. Accordingly my friend and 
myself were in due form smoked for 
the plague. After that, we were per- 
mitted to pass on without molestation. 
On the way to San Roqué are three 
monuments overhung by crosses, de- 
noting that persons have been murder- 
ed there, and inviting the passing 
traveller to pray forthem. The road 
to San Roqué is now becoming very 
fine through the instrumentality of 
General Don, who has caused it to 
be thus perfected by sending the sol- 
diers of the Garrison to labour on it. 
The view of San Roqué and the sur- 
rounding country from Gibraltar was 
delightful; but when we entered the 
town, we were surprised to find the 
streets possessed of so little neatness. 
The same is said to be the case with 
most Spanish towns. ‘Their beauty 
when viewed at a distance is to a 
great extent owing to the pleasing 
contrast between the uniform white- 
ness of the houses and the rich ver- 
dure of the surrounding country. A 
visit to San Roqué is much relished 
by the inhabitants of the Garrison, 
hecause there is no other place, to 


which they can go. Consequently 
at all times of day, the road is throng. 
ed by parties of pleasure in Carriages 
and on ponies, as well as by market. 
ers with their mules and donkies. I) 
San Roqué one has characteristic 
Specimens of the Spanish manners, 
dress, gait and mode of life. We 
could not but smile when we recoc- 
nized in the basins of the barbers (who, 
by the way, draw teeth and bleed, as 
well as shave,) what we at once pro. 
nounced to be exact fact-similes of 
** Membrino’s helmet.” It is said 
that further in the interior of Spain, 
there are still many things, precisely 
such as the author of Don Quixote 
describes them to have been in his 
day. The Spanish Inns are better 
than I expected to find them; yet I 
cannot say they are conspicuous for 
their neatness. The stable is usual- 
ly on the lower floor, sometimes di- 
rectly under the dining room. 

While at San Roqué, we visited 
the Spanish Church, a very spacious 
edifice, furnished in the true Catho- 
lic style, containing many splendid 
ornaments, with large images of the 
saints, and of our Saviour under the 
difierent circumstances of his media- 
tion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SIR, 


It is to be lamented, that, notwith- 
standing the improvements which have 
lately been introduced into our coun- 
try, the method of liberal educa- 
tion is still so defective. The read- 
ing of the classics, in our schools and 
colleges, is too often confined to a 
bare interpretation of the words of 
the author. The student opens his 
dictionary and learns the meaning 0! 
the sublimest passages in broken 
pieces. Very little is done towards 
making him understand the beauties of 
the book he reads. He goes, as our 
great Dramatist expresses it, to a feast 
of languages and steals all the 
scraps. Such a method of instruc: 









‘ion is very unhappy. It not only 
destroys taste, and renders the walks 
of literature barren and tedious; but 
‘+ unfits the mind for a better inter- 
retation of the word of God. 

Every author, whether he be a po- 
et or an orator, whether he be an- 
cjent or modern, has figures of speech, 
delicacies of allusion, and arts of 
language peculiar to his age and na- 
tion, and likewise peculiar to him- 
self. It is impossible to understand 
him and still more impossible to 


‘velish his beauties, without know- 


ing that circle of relative ideas from 
which every page of his preductions 
porrows light. Fully to understand 
one author, also helps us to understand 
another: the poet illustrates the his- 
torian; the historian the poet. To 
clear our path, as we go, from the 
brambles and briers which obstruct, 
renders the whole journey more rap- 
id and delightful. 

There is a mode of recitation, 
which, it is much to be desired that 
the instructors in our public semina- 
ries would adopt. ‘They should ini- 
tiate their pupils into the whole sci- 
ence of appreciating the excellence, 
and understanding the character of 
the ancient authors. As example is 
a better method of conveying our 
ideas than precept, I beg leave to of- 
fer the following Rhetorical Praxis 
on the first Eclogue of Virgil; not 
to apply the rules of grammar, but 
to show the manner in which this 
beautiful writer decorates his senti- 
ments with the richest ornaments of 
language; and to prove, in some 
humble degree, how much must be 
explained before such an author is 
perfectly understood. If this speci- 
men meets your approbation, I will 
send another in which the same rules 
of interpretation shall be applied to 
one of the Psalms of David. 

Yours, OrBILIUs. 


if we may believe the traditions of 
antiquity, this eclogue was written on 
an occasion in which Virgil was 
deeply interested. His country was 
then ina peculiar state. The faction 
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of Octavius and Antony had just tri- 
umphed over the friends of liberty— 
the followers of Brutus and Cassius. 
The soldiers of demagogues fight on- 
ly for spoil; and it was necessary 
therefore that Octavius should reward 
his soldiers. In a manner very cru- 
el but not uncommon, in those turbu- 
lent times, he deprives the old inhab- 
itants of their estates and divides 
them among his own partisans. One 
of these sufferers was Virgil; but 
through the intercession of Mzcenas, 
it seems, he recovered his possessions; 
aud to commemorate that act of gen- 
erositv he wrote this immortal song. 

This eclogue is the most origina! 
of Virgil’s, and by far the best. It 
might be adduced as a proof of what 
the late Dr. Dwight used often to 
observe, that even in the lightest effu- 
sions, if we would excel, we should 
always have some subject. The 
richest dress is not beautiful, unless 
there be a body to wear it. There 
is more of a purpose, more of atheme 
to this pastoral, than to any other 
which Virgil has written. In the 
others we have melodious lines and 
brilliant ornaments; in this we find 
fiction inspirited and made eloquent 
by the sincerity of trath. 

The poem opens with a contrast 
between the situation of another Man- 
tuan, and Virgil who had by special 
favours been restored to his posses- 
sions. Poets and painters delight ir 
contrast; and no contrast can be 
more affecting than that, by which 
peace and security and home are op- 
posed to turbulence, and danger and 
exile. ‘They are represented as shep- 
herds, not only because that charac- 
ter is suitable to men in rural life, but 
because the imagination has always 
been soothed with crooks and pipes, 
and streams and breezes. By being 
dramatic, the picture is more vivid 
and affecting. 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub teg- 
mine fagi 

Sylvestrem tenui Musam meditaris 
avena : 
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Nos patric fines, et dulcia linquimus 
arva 5 

Nos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, len- 
tus in umbra 

Formosam resonare doces Amarylli- 
da sylvas. 


These words, uttered by the un- 
happy Mantuan, who here speaks as 
a representative of the rest of his 
countrymen, are conspicuous for that 
art by which poetry has always soli- 
cited the attention of the reader.— 
The happy shepherd is represented 
as supinely reposing under the cov- 
er of the expanded beech tree.— 
Here he indites the rural song. The 
word recubans describes the ease of 
his body; and his employment indi- 
cates the serenity of his mind. ‘The 
species of the tree is named for the 
purpose of being specifick. It is one 
which has long been confiscated to 
the poetic shepherd; whilst its boughs 
yield him shade, its branches were to 
drop around him the food of the gold- 
en age. When the speaker turns to 
his own situation, his words arrange 
themselves in an artful climax. Our 
language scarcely admits it to be 
translated. 
our country and our sweet fields ; 
yes, from our country itself we are 

His mind then glan- 
ces back to his companion’s happy 
situation. Nothing can be more con- 
cise and complete than the three 
words—lentus in umbra. Lentus is 
applied to the vine which creeps and 
winds wherever it pleases. It indi- 
cates a mind perfectly unbent from 
care; a Situation in which ease is en- 
hanced by forgetfulness of the past 
and carelessness of the future. The 
last line of the speech shows how po- 
etry delights to describe the whole 
cause by substituting the most pleas- 
ing effect. The thing to be declared 
is the singing of a shepherd; and the 
poet gives it to us by making us hear 
the responses of an echo. 

Besides the beauties of the lan- 
guage, the reader should attend to the 
picture it givesus of the mind. The 
predominant passion in the speaker’s 


We leave the limits of 


[Fes 
mind is grief. Grief is always ep. 
ployed in comparing happier situa. 
tions with its own. The mindin sucha 
State glances, with inconcievable ra. 
pidity, from images of happiness to 
shadows of woe. It makes every 
thing bend to the same object, name- 
ly, deepening the gloom, with which 
it conceives itself to be surrounded, 
All this is painted in the speech be. 
foreus. ‘The speaker’s mind contin- 
ues not for two lines in the same state; 
but his object is still the same—to 
aggravate the miseries of robbery and 
exile. 


O Meliboee, Deus nobis hec otia 
fecit. 

Namaque erit ille mihi semper Deus: 
illius aram 

Szpe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbu- 
et agnus. 

Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et 
ipsum 

Ludere, qu vellem, calamo perni- 
sit agresti. 


I remember on first reading these 
words at school, I concluded the poet 
must have been a very pious man; 
for thus I translated them: God has 
given me this repose; for ne shall 
always be my God—How necessary 
it isto understand the manners of an- 
tiquity! The practice of deifying 
powerful benefactors was prevalent 
among the poets of the Augustau 
age; and these lines, so far from sa- 
vouring of piety, are only an exam- 
ple of the grossest adulation. 

A tender lamb from my fold shall 
often dye his alter. The great se- 
cret of poetry is to translate abstract 
language into visible images. The 
didactic author speaks to the mind; 
but the poet, as much as possible, to 
the eye. The metaphysician would 
say God is a Being of dreadful power; 
but the poet would exclaim—Before 
him went the pestilence, and burning 
coals went forth at his feet. 

So, in the passage before us let us 
remark the difference between the 
language of naked abstraction and 
that of ornamental imagery. The 
simple proposition is—I will worship 
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my benefactor as a God.—But the 
poet in expressing this proposition 
makes us see the tender lamb drawn 
from the fold and the altar streaming 
with his blood. 


Non equidem invideo, miror magis: 
undique totis 
Usque adeo turbatur agris. 


capellas 

Protenus zger ago: hanc etiam vix, 
Tityre, duco: 

Hic inter densas corylos modo nam- 
que gemellos, 

Spem gregis, al! silice in nuda con- 
nixa reliquit. 

Seepe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non 
leva fuisset, 

De coelo tactas memini predicere 
quercus : 

Sepe sinistra cava preedixit ab ilice 
cornix. 


En ipse 


In all writings of fancy, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish that which is in- 
trinsic and essential to the subject, 
from that, which is only added to 
complete the decoration. No one 
can mistake what the object in the 
first lines of this speech is. By des- 
cribing the miseries of the exiled 
shepherd’s journey, the writer designs 
to impress upon us the miseries of 
discord and civil war. But what are 
we to learn from the three last of the 
lines quoted? As the writer had 
chosen the pastoral dress in which 
to clothe the event he commemorates, 
it was necessary for him to make his 
shepherds act in character. Circum- 
Stances must therefore be appended 
to the story which had no essential 
connection with the premature event. 
The stricken tree and the ominous 
crow had nothing to do with Virgil’s 
loss. But they were necessary to 
complete the character of the shep- 
herd. The writer wishes his read- 
ers to feel that they are hearing the 
language of rural swains; and he 
paints them as superstitious. Noth- 


ing can be more characteristic. ‘The 
same art is exhibited a few lines be- 
low, when the countrymen speaks of 
his making rich cheese for the un- 
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grateful city. What can be more nat- 
ural than to represent the rustic as 
blaming the city-people for not pay- 
ing him liberally for his commodities ? 
These circumstances are added 
merely to complete the dress in which 
truth was enveloped. As direct sen- 
timents, they would be weak and pue- 
rile; but considered as picturing the 
feelings of the speakers they are 
beautiful and proper. 

In the remaining part of the Ec- 
logue, the student might be taught to 
notice the beautiful periphrasis by 
which advancing age is expressed: 
“* Candidior pestquam tondenti bar- 
ba cadebat.”’ ‘. 

Or the other, by which the time of 
day is designated : 


Et jam summa procul villarum cul- 
mina fumant, 

Majorésque cadunt altis de montibus 
umbre. 


Both of which in naked simplicity 
only mean—After I was older—and, 
it is now near sunset. ‘The student 
might also be pointed to the manner in 
which Amaryllis’ singing is expres- 
sed ; instead of whose voice, the pines 
and fountains and groves are fepre- 
sented poeticaily, asthemselves speak- 
ing. He might be taught the manners 
in which a mere negation might be am- 
plified— 


Anté leves ergo pascentur in ethere 
cervi, 

Et freta destituent nudos in littore 
pisces , 

Anté, pererratis amborum finibus, 
exul 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Ger- 
mania Tigrim, 

Quim nostro illius labatur pectore 
vultus. 


Or the affecting circumstance by 
which the loss of a residence may be 
displayed : 


Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectus 
in antro, 

Dumosa pendere procul de rupe vi- 
debo. 


All these things and many others 
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might be pointed out of which a dic- 
tionary and grammar give neither no- 
tice nor indication. 
instruction would sprinkle the paths 
of literature with flowers; and en- 


This mode of 


which it is found all other books mus; 
be explained? Why should every 
word, and every letter, and every 
fringe of a poetic ornament, be weigh- 


eS a eS 


tp 
Ei 


ed-in a scale of mysticism, or magni- 
fied into a doctrine by the micros. 
cope of Systematic Theology ? Ne. 
ther truth, nor orthodoxy need this 
adscititious support. Such a method 
of treating any other book would 
make it ridiculous. The bible is to 
be explained by extensive learning 
under the guidance of modest piety 
and sober sense. 


courage the student to proceed, by 
teaching him, that at every step he 
can find a rich reward. 

But the best effect to be expected 
trom such a mode of instruction, is 
that it would prepare the mind for 
a right understanding of the word of 
God. What is the reason that so 
mich prejudice exists against that 
mode of explaining Scripture, by 
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Uhe application of Christianity to 
the Commercial and ordinary af- 
fairs of life-—By Tuomas CHAL- 
mERS, D. D. Minister of St. John’s 
Church, Glasgow. Third Ameri- 
can Edition : Hartford : 1821: 
pp- 216. 


{Concluded from page 33. ] 


Tue next discourse in this inter- 
esting series, is on the great Law of 
christian reciprocity ; from Matt. 
vii. 12: “ Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would, that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.” 
Instead of adupting the common ex- 
position of this passage, Dr. Chal- 
mers classes it with other positive in- 
junctions of the New ‘Testament, 
which he says, have been laborious- 
ly explained away, under a false ap- 
prehension, that adhering to the lite- 
ral meaning, must lead to conclu- 
sions, subversive of the established 
principles of religion. He complains 
in strong language, that this text, par- 
ticularly, has been so * mutilated 
und dressed up” by Commentators, 
as nearly to destroy all its legitimate 
foree, and to make it mean what the 
Saviour never intended. Thus an 
aflrighted selfishness, according ‘to 
Dr. C. has employed all her sophis- 
try tosbow, that we ean never be re- 


quired todo unto others, what they 
have no right to desire, or expect 
from us, but only, what is reasona- 
ble—instead of taking the rule as 
Christ has left it, which plainly and 
literally commands us, to do every 
thing for others, which we would that 
they should do for us, whether rea- 
sonable, or unreasonable. 

Every qualification of the text, is, 
he thinks, explicitly introduced by 
the clause, * all things whatsoever 
ye would.” Here is no distinction 
laid down, between things fair and 
unfair. The signification is so plain 
and absolute, that Jet the thing be 
what it may, if you wish others to do 
it for you, you are bound to do the 
the very same thing for them also. 

For example : if you wish your 
next-door neighbour to give you half 
his fortune, you are bound to present 
him with the half of your own. If 
you wish a relation to burden himself 
with the expenses of your family, 
you cannot, supposing that you are 
equally able, escape from the obliga- 
tion of doing the same for the family 
of another. Or if you wish another 
man to become your servant, you 
hereby bind yourself to the like per- 
sonal sacrifice and self-denial. These 
and such as these, are according to 
Dr. Chalmers, the “ liberalities,’’ en- 
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1322.] 
joined in the “ all things whatsoever” 
‘of his text. Nor does he suffer that 
any modification is requisite, to guard 
against unprincipled encroachments 
upon the reciprocal rights of men. 
The rule has a reaction upon rapa- 
cious desires and demands, which is 
the best security that can be devised 
inthecase. What does it require ? 
Simply this, that you should do that 
service, or make that sacrifice for the 
good of another, which you would 
desire from him. If you have noth- 
ing to ask, or wish from him, then 
the text requires nothing from you. 
Other passages may require you to 
assist your neighbour, though you 
should neither wish, nor expect any 
thing from him; but this does not. 
The bare circumstance of your posi- 
(ively not wishing that any service 
should be rendered to yourself, ex- 
empts you, as far as the simple au- 
thority of this precept is concerned, 
from the obligation of rendering a 
like service to others. 

Thus a literal adherence to the pre- 
cept will, as Dr. C. contends, ope- 
rate advantageously in two respects. 
It will at once guide us to the per- 
formance of good offices for others, 
and regulate our desires of good from 
them. ‘Vhus if aman will be unrea- 
sonable in his desire, he burdens him- 
self with a correspondent obligation. 
The more extravagant his wishes are, 
the heavier is the load of duty which 
he imposes upon himself. The com- 
mand is imperative : and if he 
makes it impracticable by the ex- 
travagance of his desires, he never- 
theless brings upon himself the guilt 
of violating it. The only way of es- 
cape from this dreadful responsibility, 
is to reduce every wish of service or 
liberality from others, to the stand- 
ard of what is right and equitable. 
Thus graduating his wishes by what 
is lair and equitable, he Jowers the 
standard of the rule, which binds 


him to act according to the manner 
of these wishes : 


= The operation is somewhat like that 
. * governor, or fly, in mechanism. This 
>a very Lappy contrivance, by which all 
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that is defective or excessive in the mo- 
tion, is confined within the limits of equa- 
bility ; and every tendency, in particular, 
to any mischievous acceleration, 1s res- 
trained. The impulse given by this verse 
to the conduct of man among bis fellows, 
would seem, to a superficial observer, to 
carry him to all the excesses of a most 
ruinous and quixotic benevolence. Bat 
let him only look to the skilful adaptation 
of the fly. Just suppose the control of 
moderation and equity to be laid upon his 
own wishes, and there is not a single im- 
pulse given to his conduct beyond the 
rate of moderation and equity. You are 
not required here to doall things whatso- 
ever in behalf of others, but to do all things 
whatsoever forthem, that you would should 
be done unto yourself. This is the check 
by which the whole of the bidden move- 
ment is governed, and kept from running 
out intoany hurtful excess. And such is 
the beautiful operation of that piece of 
moial mechanism that we are now em- 
ployed in contemplating, that while it 
keeps down all the aspirations of selfish- 
ness, it does, in jact, 1estrain every ex- 
travagancy, and impresses on its obedient 
subjects no other movement, than that of 
an even and inflexible justice.’’—pp. 120, 
121. 


Having thus exhibited his view, of 
what has been so happily styled, our 
Saviour’s golden rule, aud as he 
seems to think, guarded his explana- 
tion against the objecfions to which 
it might be thought liable, Dr. C. 
proceeds to make a very ingenious, 
and if we are not mistaken, original 
application of the rule. He under- 
takes to show, how admirably the 
whole work of Christian benevolence 
might be adjusted by our adherence 
to. it. A heavier obligation may be 
Jaid upon the rich man, in other parts 
of the New Testament; but by this 
precept, he is bound to do no more 
for the poor man, than what he would 
wish in similar circumstances, to be 
done for himself. In like manner, 
let the poor man desire no more than 
a christian ought to wish for—let him 
work, and let him never beg, except 
when he must otherwise starve; and 
in *¢ such a state of principle among 
men, a tide of beneficence would so 
go forth upon all the vacant places in 
society, as that there should be no 
room to receive it.” Thus the rule 
reaches the most dependant as well 
as the most affluent; and indeed, its 
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operation upon the former, is far 
more important in its effects than 
upon the latter. 

Bad as itis fora rich man to bea 
miser, andto withhold from the nee- 
dy those charities which he is bound 
to bestow for their relief, it is far 
worse, in the opinion of Dr. Chal- 
mers, fora poor man toclaim more 
than the rule will fairly give him. 
The arguments and observations by 
which he illustrates and enforces this 
opinion, are worthy of being presented 
to our readers entire, and of being en- 
graven on every christian heart. But 
a brief abstract is all that our limits 
will permit. Those who read our 
review merely, will therefore have 
but a faint conception of the nice dis- 
crimination, glowing exuberance, and 
lofty eloquence of these paragraphs. 

There is then, let it be supposed, 
a man of wealth, all whose affections 
are absorbed in selfish gratifications 
and private interests, so that he has 
no spare sympathies for the children 
of want around him; and who has 
learned to turn a deafear to every ap- 
plication for charitable aid :—such a 
man, certainly, keeps back some- 
thing from the common fund. The 
cause of charity, however, suffers 
merely to the amount of what he with- 
holds. There is only so much less 
of direct countenance and support 
than would otherwise have been giv- 
en; * for in this our age, we have 
no conception whatever, of such an 
example being at all infectious.” “ It 
will oftener provoke an observer to 
affront it, by a contrast of his own 
generosity, than to render it the ap- 
proving testimony of his imitation.” 
To this strong statement we cannot 
fully subscribe. We believe on the 
contrary, that the example of a sin- 
gle individual, in withholding from 
the funds sacred tocharity, has often 
a prodigious influence upon others, 
in keeping back their contributions. 

But we are willing to admit, for we 
think Dr. C. has fairly demonstrated, 
that a far wider mischief is inflicted 
on the cause of charity, by the poor 
man, who is unreasonable in his de- 
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sires, than by the rich man, who is 
ungenerous in his gifts. There are 
those, unquestionably, whose de- 
mands and expectations rise in pro- 
portion to the liberality that feeds and 
clothes them ; whose rapacity is in. 
flamed by the ‘gifts of charity; who 
make merchandise of the sympathies 
of the benevolent ; and greedily ap- 
propriate to themselves far more, 
than their necessities require ; or else 
abandon themselves to vagrancy, as 
the most lucrative employment in 
which they canengage. Nowa man 
of this class, may righteously, we 
have no doubt, be denounced as the 
worst enemy of the deserving poor ; 
for he wrests from them more than is 
withheld by the most opulent miser. 
Nor is the amount of the robbery 
which he has practiced upon his 
brethren, to be estimated by the alms 
which he has monopolized, by the 
charities which he has diverted ‘rom 
the more modest sufferers around him. 
He has not merely turned aside the 
stream of beneficence. He has closed 
its flood-gates. He has chilled and 
alienated the hearts of the wealthy ; 
aud it is therefore he, who indirectly 
grinds the faces of the poor, with 
more terrible effect than the most par- 
simonious of the affluent around him. 
Wherever he goes, he brings suspi- 
cion upon all the poor that come after 
him, and “ locks against them the 
feelings of the wealthy, in a kind of 
iron imprisonment.”” He sheds a 
cruel and extended blight over the 
fair regions of philanthropy, and 
drives many away from them, who but 
for his imposition, * would still de- 
light to expand and expatiate among 
their habitations.” 

The truth then is, that the poor 
can contribute more to the cause of 
charity, by the moderation of their 
desires, than the rich can bestow from 
their abundance. ‘There is a com- 
mon excellence attainable by both, 
through which the poor may be as 
splendid in generosity, as the rich, 
and yield a far more important con- 
tribution to the peace and comfort of 
society. 
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This may appear to many, at first 
view a very questionable declaration ; 
but Dr. C. is at no loss for arguments 
to substantiate it. ‘Thus when asum 
of money is offered by the rich man 
for the relief of want, and the poor 
man declines it, resolving if possible 
to support himself a little longer ; 
and the money which he thus nobly 
declines, goes from him to astill more 
needy object s—who in this case is 
the giver of it P Thre first and most 
obvious reply is, that it is he who 
owned it; but it is still more emphati- 
cally true, that itis he who declined 
it. Though the gift did not emanate 
from the poor man, what a noble gene- 
rosity is that in him, which sends it 
downto some neighbour poorer than 
himself, to some family still more 
friendless and destitute than his own. 
It was given the first time from an 
overflowing fulness.. It is given the 
second time from stinted and self-de- 
nying penury. Dr. C. carries this 
happy illustration a step further : 


“It need scarcely be remarked, that, 
without supposing the offer of any sum 
made to a poor man who is generous in 
his desires, he, by simply keeping himself 
back from the distributions of charity, ful- 
fils all the high functions which we have 
now ascribed to him. He leaves the 
charitable fund untouched for all that dis- 
tress which is more clamorous than his 
own; and we therefore, look, not to the 
original givers of the money, but to those 
who line, as it were, the margin of pau- 
perism, and yet firmly refuse to enter it— 
we look upon them as the pre-eminent 
benefactors of society, who narrow, as it 
were, by a wall of defence, the ground of 
human dependence, and are, in fact, the 
Suides and the guardians of all that opu- 
lence can bestow.”’—pp. 128, 129. 


Thus our author exultingly looks 
forward to the time, when the bene- 
factions of the rich, and the desires 
of the poor “ will meet and compass” 
when the latter will wish for no more 
than the former will delight to be- 
stow ; when the work of benevolence 
will be prosecuted without that alloy 
of rapacity on the one hand, and dis- 
trust on the other, which serves so 
much, to alienate from each other, 
the givers and recipients of charity, 
and when the rule of our Saviour, 
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comprehending the wishes of man, as 
well as his actions, shall exert an un- 
disputed authority over the species. 

This charming picture of christian 
reciprocity, subsequently receives ma- 
ny other fine touches from the pencil 
of Dr. Chalmers, before he comes to 
the closing paragraph of the present 
discourse, in which he has given us 
a most affecting view of his conde- 
scension and sufferings, who “ though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty, 
might be made rich.” 

Discourse the sixth, is on the dissi- 
pation of large citres ; from Eph. 
v. 6: “ Let no man deceive you with 
vain words, for because of these things 
cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience.” ‘The things 
here referred to, are thus strongly re# 
probated in the preceding verse. 
‘For this we know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person, nor cov- 
etous man who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.” All this, as Dr. 
C. characteristically expresses it, 
‘* Jooks hard upon the votaries of dis- 
sipation. . It is like eternal truth lift- 
ing up its own proclamation, and 
causing it to be heard, amid _ the er- 
rors and delusions of a thoughtless 
world. It is like the Deity himself, 
looking forth as he did from a cloud 
on the Egyptians of old, and trou- 
bling the souls of those, who are lov- 
ers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.” The condemnation of the 
text, fastens itself,—not on the man 
who is guilty of all the crimes alluded 
to; but who offends in any one point. 
It is not as if were said, that he who 
is dishonest, and licentious, and cov- 
etous, shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God :—but he who is either dis- 
honest, or licentious, or covetous. It 
is not the the man who combines all 
the deformities of character which 
are specified, that is condemned ; but 
he to whom any one of them belongs. 
And here let it be well observed, that 
disobedience in a single point, may 
be more decisive of a man’s charac- 
ter, than his apparently keeping the 
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whole law besides. It may befor the 
time, the only point, where the will 
of the Lawgiver comes in direct com- 
petition with his strong inelina- 
tions ;—his disloyalty here, shows 
what he would do in every other 
case, if the temptation were equally 
strong. Itis therefore right, that he 
should be condemned for a single act 
of disobedience. ‘This principle is 
fully recognized in every well regu- 
lated civil government. The law 
does not wait for a man to commit 
murder, treason, and arson, or to 
commit any one of these crimes twice, 
before it lays its strong hand upon 
him; but forthe first capital offence 
sends him to the gallows. 

It will not therefore do, for any 
one to plead his exemption from the 
vices of dishonesty—against which he 
is secured, not by the authority of 
God, but by his own selfish interests, 
asa set-off to the indulgence of his 
carnal affections. The question is 
not, whether he offends in every 
thing ; but why he offends at all. 
Whatever other exemption from sin 
he may plead, if he does not consci- 
entiously “ keep under his body,”’ 
he is evidently in the broad way that 
leadeth to destruction. We need look 
no further, to make out any estimate 
of his present condition, as a rebel : 
and of his future prospect of spending 
an eternity in the regions of despair. 
From his ample preliminaries of 
which the foregoing is a brief ab- 
stract, Dr. C. proceeds ina very lu- 
cid and able manner, to trace the 
origin, the progress, and the effects 
of a life of dissipation. And here, 
he first notices the want of early re- 
ligious education. Young men go 
out into the world in most instances 
unfortified with religious principles, 
and of course, unprepared for the 
contest which awaits them. They 
may have been taught to abhor lying 
and dishonesty, and may have heard 
much said in praise of punctuality, 
industry and economy. They may 
also have been warned against those 
excesses of dissipation, which would 
inevitably unfit them for the prosecu- 
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tion of their worldly interests. By; 
alas! how many persons, and of 
high worldly standing too, Stop 
here. How many are satisfied with 
such a measure of sobriety in their 
sons as will save them from disgrace 
in the present life, without consider- 
ing how much more is necessary to 
save them from eternal perdition. 
Such parents ought to know and to 
feel, that in sending abroad the chil- 
dren whom they have educated upon 
this low and worldly standard of 
christian morals, they are in effect in- 
curring the guilt of human sacrifice ; 
that they are offering up their sons at 
the shrine of an idol; that they are 
parties in provoking the wrath of God 
against them here ; and that in the 
day of judgment, they shall hear not 
only the meanings of their despair, 
but the outcries of their bitterest exe- 
cration. 

‘“‘ Know, then ye parents,” says 
Dr. C. in the most appalling strain 
of expostulation, “ know then ye 
parents, who in placing your chil- 
dren on some road to gainful em- 
ployment, have placed them without 
a sigh in the midst of depravity, so 
near and so surrounding, that with- 
out a miracle they must perish, you 
have done an act of idolatry to the 
god of this world ; you have com- 
manded your households after you, 
to worship him as the great divinity 
of your lives ; and you have caused 
your children to make their approach- 
es unto his presence—and in so do- 
ing, to pass through the fire of such 
temptations as have destroyed them.” 

While Dr. C. bears this strong 
testimony against many who sustain 
the high and sacred relation of pat- 
ents, he admits, that there are some 
of a very different character ; some 
whose earnest endeavour it is, to 
bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; some 
‘ who look on this world as a passage 
to another, and on all their household 
as fellow travellers to eternity along 
with them ;’? and who ‘ by _ prayet 
and precept and example,’ have 
strenuously laboured to be instrumen- 
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tal in preparing them for heaven. 
As we have on a former occasion ful- 
ly expressed our views of what we 
conceive to be the only true stand- 
ard of education ; we shall not here 
dwell upon the subject, but barely 
observe, in passing, that few scenes 
are more delightful than that of a 
family of children, where this stand- 
ard has been steadily adhered to in 
the early stages of their education. 
How pleasing is it to witness the hap- 
piness of their kind affectionate inter- 
course, cemented, as it is, by attach- 
ments which have grown with their 
growth and strengthened with theiz 
strength. 


‘Nor is there a day more sorrowful in 
the annals of this pious family, than when 
the course of time has brought them on- 
wards to the departure of their eldest boy 
—and he must bid adieu to his native 
home, with all the peace, and all the 
simplicity which abound in it—and as he 
eyes in fancy the distant town whither he 
is going, does he shrink as from the 
thought of an anknown wilderness—and 
itis his firm purpose to keep aloof from the 
dangers and the profligacies which deform 
it—and, should sinners offer to entice him, 
not to consent, and never, never, to forget 
the lessons of a father’s vigilance, the ten- 


derness of a mother’s prayers.”—pp. 149, 
150. 


From his paternal home, our au- 
thor follows the young and inexpe- 
rienced adventurer, into the crowded 
city, where he who has been reli- 
giously educated, and those who 
have not, “ meet on one common 
arena ;’’ where the latter, soon learn to 
laugh at the scruples of the former ; 
where the sirens of pleasure meet 
him at every corner, and beckon to 
him from every avenue; when the 
frail and unprotected delicacies of 
the timid boy, are assailed by the 
hardier depravity of those who have 
gone before him 3;—where ridicule 
and example and sophistry, are all 
brought to bear upon his scruples ; 
to stifle the remorse he might feel in 
casting his principles and his purity 
away trom him; and where, over the 
flowing bowl and in the youthful de- 
luium of merriment and song, ** im- 


purity is at length proclaimed, in full 
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and open cry, as one presiding di- 
vinity, at the board of social enter- 
tertainment.” 

The mournful result, of this initia- 
tory process is next stated by Dr. C. 
in a long and glowing paragraph, 
which ought to be deeply engraven 
upon the memory, and posted up in 
the shop, the counting house, or the 
office by every young man, who goes 
from the country, to inhale the pollu- 
tions, and encounter the temptations 
of a large city : 


“ Those who have imbibed from their 
fathers the spirit of this world’s morality, 
are not sensibly arrested in this career, 
either by the opposition of their own 
friends, or by the voice of their own con- 
science. Those who have imbibed an 
opposite spirit, and have brought it into 
competition with anevil world, and have 
atlength yielded, have done so,.we may 
well suppose, with many a sigh, and ma- 
ny a struggle, and many a look of remem- 
brance on those former years when they 
were taught to lisp the prayer of infancy, 
and were trained in a mansion of piety to 
a reverence for God, and for all his ways ; 
and, even still, will a parent’s parting ad- 
vice haunt his memory, and a letter from 
the good old man revive the sensibilities 
which at one time guarded and adorned 
him: and at times, will the transient 
gleam of remorse lighten up its agony 
within him ; and wheu he contrasts the 
profaneness and depravity of his present 
companions, with the sacredness of all he 
ever heard or saw in his father’s dwelling, 
it will almost feel as if conscience were 
again to resume her power, and the re- 
visiting spirit of God to call him back a- 
gain trom the paths of wickedness ; and 
on his restless bed will the images of guilt 
conspire to disturb him, and the terrors of 
punishment offer to scare him away ; and 
many will be the dreary and dissatisfied 
intervals when he shall be forced to ac- 
knowledge, that in bartering his soul for 
the pleasures of sin, he has bartered the 
peace and enjoyment of the world along 
with it. But, alas! the entanglements of 
companionship have got hold of him ; and 
the inveteracy of habit tyranizes over all 
his purposes ; and the stated opportunity 
again comes round; and the loud Jaugh of 
his partners in guilt chases, for another 
season all his despondency away from 
him ; and the infatuation gathers upon 
him every month; and the deceitfulness 
of sin grows apace ; and he at length be- 
comes ove of the sturdiest and most unre- 
leuting of her votaries; and he, in his turn, 
strengthens the conspiracy thatis formed 
against the morals of a new generation ; 
and all the ingenuous delicacies of other. 
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days are obliterated ; and he contracts a 
temperament of knowing, hackneyed, un- 
feeling depravity ; and thus the mischief 
is transmitted from one year to another, 
and keeps up the guilty history of every 
place of crowded population.—pp. id1— 
153. 

From this sorrowful picture, Dr. 
C. turns and pours forth his terrible 
rebukes, upon those seniors in de- 
pravity, who lend their agency to ini- 
tiate the young, in the hellish myste- 
ries of pollution; and “care not, 
though a parent’s hope should wither 
and expire under the contagion of 
their ruffian examples.” Surely, if 
those who turn many to righteous- 
ness, shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever—they who lead the unsus- 
pecting onward towards the cham- 
bers of death—they who aid and wit- 
ness without a sigh the extinction of 
youthful modesty, must expect to be 
driven away from the judgment seat, 
with the most terrible expressions of 
vengeance, and to struggle through- 
out eternity, with the fiercest horrors 
of damnation ! 

Having thus enquired into the ori- 
gin, and pourtrayed the progress of 
dissipation in large cities, Dr. C. fi- 
nally calls upon his readers to look 
at its usual termination; leaving out 
however, for the present, the awful 
considerations of that death, to which 
so many are prematurely hurried, 
and of that judgment in which they 
will not be able to stand. It cannot 
then be denied, that many a votary 
of licentiousness, has in later years, 
earned the worldly reputation of a 
reformed rake ; has broken off from 
the profligacies of his youth, not by 
repentance, but by outliving them. 
What then is the amount of this 
change ?—that the profligate turns 
from one idol to another—that he 
gives up certain pleasures which he 
can no longer enjoy, and fastens with 
eagerness on objects, which, though 
they may be more reputable, as effec- 
tually exclude God from all his 
thoughts. ‘The new divinity may be 
wealth, it may be honour, it may be 
display, or it may be philosophy ;— 
but it is nothing connected with the 
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interests of the soul. It may bea 
new way, but still it is a way to des. 
truction. 

Nor has the worst of the case ye; 
been mentioned. ‘This same reform. 
ed rake, not unfrequently still gives 
to profligacy, the whole weight of his 
connivance. Over one, and that a 
large class of the young, he exerts a 
more seductive influence, than any of 
the immediate agents of corruption. 
O how insinuating and deleterious js 
the poison, which often distils from 
the lips of grave and respectable citi- 
zens! Who shall dissipate charms 
that are thrown by the smile of el- 
ders and superiours, over the sins of 
forbidden indulgence ? How can we 
disarm the bewitching sophistry, 
which lies in this and a thousand 
other tokens of compiacency ? The 
friend, the patron, invites to his sump- 
tueus table, and there, mingling hu- 
mour and gaiety and wine together, 
converts the whole scene into a nur- 
sery of licentiousness. 

‘““Q, for an arm of strength” ex- 
claims Dr. C. “ to demolish this firm 
and far spread compact of iniquity; 
and for the power of some such pier- 
cing and prophetic voice, as might 
convince our reformed men, of the 
baleful influence they cast behind 
them, on the morals of the succeed- 
ing generation.” We would, that 
every hoary profligate, that every 
cold blooded caterer, who still de- 
lights to linger about the precincts of 
pollution, would be persuaded to look 
every night at the image of himself, 
which Dr. C. has sculptured in his 
discourse, till his flesh should all 
quake upon his bones: and to look 
forward to the growing and burning 
agonies of eternity, till he should find 
himself constrained to cry out, I8 
the bitterness of penitence, God be 
merciful to me a sinner! 

Gloomy as the foregoing picture 
is, Dr. C. rejoices in the belief that 
a great external reformation has ta 
ken place of late years, in the mat 
ners of society. “ There is not, he 
says, the same grossness of conver 
sation. There is not the same unp* 
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tence for the withdrawment of him, 
who, asked to grace the outset of an 
assembled party, is compelled at a 
certain step in the process of conviv- 
iality, by the obligations of profes- 
sional decency, io retire from it.” 
Dr. C. must here be understood of 
course, as speaking of his own coun- 
try, but we are inclined to think, that 
the remark will apply to the more 
favoured land in which we dwell, 

The following extract is worthy of 
being read and pondered well, in the 
light of eternity, by every professor 
of religion; but more especially, by 
every minister of the gospel. 


« There is not,” referring to the last sen- 
‘ence which we have just quoted,—* there 
is not now so frequent an exaction of re- 
tirementas one of the established properties 
of social and fashionable life as formerly ; 
and if such an exaction was ever laid 
by the omnipotence of custom on a min- 
ister of Christianity, it is such an exaction 
as ought never, never, to be complied 
with. It is not for him to lend the sanc- 
tion of his presence toa meeting with 
which he cculd not sit to its final termina- 
tion. Itis not for him to stand associated, 
fora single hour, with an assemblage of 
men who begin with hypocrisy, and end 
with downright blackguardism. It is nof 
ior him to watch the progvess of the coming 
ribaldry, and to hit the well selected mo- 
ment when taik and turbulence, and boist- 
erous merriment, are on the eve of bursting 
forth upon the company, and carry them 
forward to the full acme and uproar of 
theirenjoyment. It is quite in vain to say, 
than he has only sanctified one part of 
such an entertainment. He has as good 
as given his connivance to the whole of 
it, and left behind him a discharge in full 
of allits abominations ; and, therefore, be 
they who they may, whether they rank 
among the proudest aristocracy of our 
land, or are charioted in splendour along, 
asthe wealthiest of the citizens, it is his 
part to keep as purely and indignantly 
aloof from such society as this,as he would 
trom the vilest and most debasing assuci- 
ations of profligacy.—pp. 157, 158. 


In the conclusion of this discourse, 
Dr. C. very ably discusses the great 
question, naturally growing out of it, 
—what can be done most effectually 
to oppose the torrent of corruption, 
which is still so strong and porten- 
tous’ but we have no room left, ei- 
ther for extracts, or analysis. 
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The subject of the next, and last 
discourse but one, in this original and 
powerful series, is, the vitiating in- 
fluence of the higher, upon the lower 
order of society ; from Luke, xvii. 
1,2: ** Then said he unto the disci- 
ples, it is impossible but that offen- 
ces will come: but woe unto him 
through whom they come! It were 
better for him, that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should of- 
fend one of these little ones.” This 
is one of the severest and most sol- 
emn denunciations of the Gospel ; 
and in its manifold applications, in- 
volves a general and fearful responsi- 
bility. The word offend in this place, 
as well as in many others, signifies 
cause to fall. Whoever shall injure, 
deceive or ensnare one of these little 
ones, whoever shall put a stum- 
bling block in the way of the feeblest, 
the most obscure person, who is ap- 
parently a believer, or coming to 
Christ, must take the tremendous 
consequences. ‘This should make 
every parent and master and man of 
influence tremble, and watch, and 
pray, lest some ungudrded word, or 
unchristian example, should prove 
the occasion of sin toa child, ora 
dependent, and thus ultimately des- 
troy his principles and his soul to- 
gether. 

Dr. C. however, does not propose 
to occupy this high and delicate 
ground, in the discourse now before 
us; but to expose some of those gross- 
er offences, which abound in socie- 
ty, and have a most pernicious influ- 
ence upon the young and upon the 
lower orders. And here, we almost 
involuntarily recur to the last dis- 
course, for some of the most afflicting 
examples of contamination. A_pa- 
rent sends his son, without the anti- 
dotes of a pious education, and with- 
out necessity, to take in at every res- 
piration, the moral pestilence of a 
profligate city, and thus makes him- 
self answerable for the soul of his 
child. A senior in depravity, meets 
the youthful adventurer with smiles 
and promises, and bears him onward 
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to destruction. In like manner the 
aged citizen, who has run the wont- 
ed course of dissipation, by setting 
up the authority of grave and refor- 
med manhood in favour of it, gives a 
ten fold force to all his a:lurements 
and innuendoes, and thus by de- 
stroying the souls that might other- 
wise have been saved, incurs the 
overwhelming denunciations of the 
text. 

Other examples equally appropri- 
ate, and not much less deplorable, 
will readily occur to those, who are 
conversant with the extensive busi- 
ness, and easy morality of our large 
commercial cities. What Dr. C. 
says of Glasgow, is we believe sub- 
stantially true, of every great trading 
town in christendom. ‘The Sabbath 
is profaned. Ungodly masters and 
employers, not only set the example 
of making out bills of lading, posting 
books, writing letters of business and 
the like; but they require the same 
things from their clerks, in direct 
and deliberate violation of the fourth 
commandment. The consequence is, 
when these requirements come in 
competition with the law of God, 
and the young man is once induced 
to give up his bible and his con- 
science, all the duties of the Sabbath 
become irksome; he lvoks forward 
to it, not as formerly, when he used 
to read the Scriptures and attend 
public worship; but as a day of 
lounging, walking, riding and even 
More exceptionable amusements.— 
And when once the young man, has 
overleaped the sacred barriers of the 
decalogue, what else will restrain 
him? Not the authority of God, for 
that he has already trampled under 
his feet. Not his conscience, for that 
he has already surrendered to his 
employer. Alas, alas! how many 
of the youth of our land, are now on 
this high road to eternal ruin, and 
how many of those under whose di- 
rection and authority they act, will 
have to answer for their souls! yea, 
how many of those ungodly masters, 
are made to feel the effects of their 
cuilt even in this world. How ma- 
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ny apprentices, and clerks, and un- 
der servants, who were strictly hon- 
est, when their indentures were drawn. 
are first corrupted in principle by 
their masters, and from being con- 
strained to violate the Sabbath, grad- 
ually become unfaithful and dishon- 
est, to the no small detriment of their 
undoers. ‘This, though wholly inex- 
cusable in the servant, is a righteous 
retribution to his master. 

We agree with Dr. C. entirely, 
that no parent or master, has a right 
to require what God has forbidden; 
and that when any such command is 
laid upon a child, or a servant, he 
“ought to obey God rather than 
man.” Nor can we doubt, that this 
very conscientiousness, respectfully 
stated and firmly adhered to, would 
in most instances secure the inward 
approbation and increase the confi- 
dence of an employer. 

In commenting upon the custom 
which prevails in some high and 
fashionable circles, of directing por- 
ters and maid servants to say, that 
their masters and mistresses are not 
at home, when they do not choose to 
be seen, Dr. C. speaks with what 
appears to us a holy and proper in- 
dignation. On this point he raises 
his voice to the highest note of ex- 
postulation. But we can find room 
for only one short extract, with which 
we must close our remarks upon the 
present discourse: in doing this how- 
ever, we earnestly recommend it to 
the serious attention of all who can 
procure the volume. 


Behold the guilty task that is thus un- 
mercifully laid upon one who is shortly to 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; 
think of the entanglement which is thus 
made to beset the path of a creature who 
is unperishable. That, at the shrine of 
Mammon, such a bloody sacrifice should 
be rendered by some of his unrelenting 
votaries, is not to be wondered at; but 
that the shrine of elegance and fashion 
should be bathed in blood—that soft and 
sentimental ladyship should put forth ber 
hand to such an enormity—that she who 
can sigh so gently, and shed her graceful 
tear over the sufferings of others, should 
thus be accessary to the second and more 
awful death of her own domestics—the' 
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one who looks the mildest and the loveli- 
est of human beings, should exact obedi- 
ence to a mandate which carries wrath, 
and tribulation, and anguish, in its train— 
O! how should it confirm every Christian 
‘1 his defiance to the authority of fashion, 
and lead him to spurn at all its folly, and 
all its worthlessness.—pp. 177, 178. 


The eighth and last discourse of 


the present series, is on the love of 


money ; and is founded on’ Job. xxxi. 
94—28: “If Ihave made gold my 
hope, or have said to the fine gold, 
thou art my confidence ; if I rejoiced 
because my wealth was great and be- 
cause my hand had gotten much; if 
I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness, and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
this also were an iniquity to be vun- 
ished by the judge; for I should have 
denied the God that is above.” It 
has somehow happened to us, in the 
progress of this review, that each of 
these discourses. has in its turn, ap- 
peared peculiarly excellent and sea- 
sonable; not only in comparison 
with other sermons, on kindred sub- 
jects, but with the rest in the same 
volume. We will not say that this 
last is really the best, though it strikes 
us very much in this light at present; 
—but we will say, that we recollect 
i0thing which has interested us so 
much, on the same subject ; nothing 
in which the folly, ingratitude and 
idolatry of the lovers of money, are 
pourtrayed with so powerful and dis- 
criminating a hand. <A miser indeed, 
that votary of wealth must be, who 
can read this without emotion; who 
can read it without being, for the 
time at least, ashamed of his stupid 
idolatry, and astonished at his own 
forgetfulness of the God that made 
him. We had intended to present 
our readers with an abstract, but our 
limits absolutely forbid. We must 
tear ourselves away from the subject, 
by merely quoting the concluding 
paragraph. 


Death will soon break up every swelling 
enterprise of ambition, and put upon it a 
most cruel and degrading mockery. And 


it is, indeed an affecting sight, to behold 
the .\vorkings of this world’s infatuation 
among so many of our fellow-mortals 
nearing and nearing every day to eternity, 
and yet, instead of taking heed to that 
which is before them, mistaking their 
temporary vebicie for their abiding home 
—anu spending all their time and all their 
thought upon its accommodations. It is 
all the doing of our great adversary, thus 
to invest the trifles of a day in such char- 
acters of greatness and durability ; and it 
is, indeed, one of the most formidable of 
his wiles. And whatever may be the in- 
strument of recliiming men from this de- 
lusion, it certainly is not any argument 
either about the shortness of life, or the 
certainty and awfulness of its approaching 
termination. On this point man is capa- 
ble of a stout hearted resistance, even to 
occular demonstration; nor do we know 
amore striking evidence of the bereave- 
ment which must have passed upon tne 
human faculties, than to see how, in des- 
pite of arithmetic,—how, in despite of 
manifold experience—how, in despite of 
all his gathering wrinkles, aud all bis grow- 
ing infrmities—how, in despite of the ev- 
er-lessening distance between him and 
his sepulchre, and of all the tokens of 
preparation tor the onset of the last mes- 
senger, with which, in the shape oi weak- 
ness, and breathlessness, and dimness of 
eyes, he is visited; will the feeble and 
asthmatic man still shake bis siiver locks 
in all the glee and transport of which he 
is capable, when he hears of his gainful 
adventures, and his new accumulations. 
Nor can we tell how near he must get to 
his grave, or how far on he must advance 
in the process of dying, ere gain cease to 
delight, and the idol of wealth cease to be 
dear to him. But when we see tbat the 
topic is trade and its profits, which lights 
up his faded eye with the glow of its chief- 
est ecstacy, we are as much satisfied that 
he leaves the world with all his treasure 
there, and all the desires of his heart there, 
as if acting what is to!d of the miser’s 
death-bed, he made his bills and his parch- 
ments of security the companions‘of his 
bosom, and the last movements of his life 
were a feartul, tenacious,determined grasps 
of what to him formed the all for which 
life was valuable.—pp. 214—215. 


In our different notices of the ear- 
lier productions of Dr. C. we have 
offered such remarks upon his style 
and manner as suggested themselves, 
We have now no disposition to re- 
peat these remarks, nor is there any 
necessity for it. We would barely 
observe that we are lar from consid- 
ering Dr. Chalmers as a safe model 
for young preachers. 
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His armour is much too heavy for 
ordinary men; the staff of his spear 
is beyond their strength. It requires 
a Herculean arm to wield the sword 
of the Spirit, in the manner he does. 
And then the faults as well as the ex- 
cellencies of his style, are so promi- 
nent and original, that in aiming to 
imitate the latter, there is great dan- 
ger of copying the former. Let his 


[Fxp, 


aiming at the glory of God, and the 
eternal happiness of his fellow crea- 
tures. 
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Farewell Letters to a few friends in 
Britain and America, on return- 
wg to Bengal in 1821.—By 
WiitiAm Warp, of Serampore, 
New-York : E. Bliss and E. White 
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works be studied by tke preacher, 
as the young artist at Rome or Flor- 
ence, relying upon his own genius, 
studies painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture ; not to imitate his models, 
but to imbibe their spirit, and catch 
as much as possible, of the indis- 
cribable inspiration, which seems to 
breathe around bim. 

The truth is, an author of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ powers, can with impunity bid 
defiance to criticism. ‘Though some 
one of her established canons were to 
be violated at each step of his pro- 
gress, we should still be well pleased 
to look up in silent admiration, while 
he rolls forth his mighty thoughts with 
the ease and dexterity of a giant hur- 
iing recks down a_ precipice —We 
shall therefore only add that we de- 
sire devoutly to lift up our hearts in 
thanksgiving to that God, who gave 
him these powers, and has disposed 
him to consecrate them to the service 
of Christ. It appears to be his de- 
light, to bring every thing he possess- 
es and every thing he can acquire, to 
the foot of the cross. He is evidently 
raised up by Providence as one of the 
great instruments of good to the age 
in which we live. We rejoice that 
lie is both ready and able to resist 
every encroachment upon the sacred 
territories of Zion: and whether he 
is employed, in collecting ancient tes- 
timonies tothe truth and inspiration 
of the scriptures 5; or in drawing from 
the heavenly bodies, evidence in de- 
fence of revelation ; or in explaining 
and defending the doctrines of the 
Bible ; or in enforcing upon men of 
business the dangers and the duties 
of their situations :— it is the same 
great mind, moving steadily onward 
in its own high orbit, and apparently 
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We have somewhere read that 
circumstances make great men. That 
the remark is substantially correct, is 
evident from the fact that when any 
great work isto be accomplished by 
human instrumentality, the proper 
agents are always provided. It is of- 
ten interesting to observe the course, 
by which the Almighty fits men for 
the work which he designs them to 
accomplish. ‘This is done, not so 
much by enlarging their powers, as 
by calling these powers into vigorous 
action, aud giving them a proper di- 
rection. 

Reflections of this kind are natural- 
ly suggested by the contemplation 
of the interesting individual, whose 
name is placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle; and of his venerable compeers, 
Carey and Marshman. We know 
not three individuals in the church of 
Christ, among our cotemporaries, who 
occupy more important stations, are 
doing more for future generations, 
and are likely to have their names 
handed down to posterity with greater 
veneration. When the day arrives, 
in which our race shall bestow the 
highest applause on those who have 
made the greatest and most judicious 
efforts to do good, then unquestiona- 
bly these individuals and others like 
them, will stand in the first rank of 
such as are styled great. Such a day 
is surely coming, and we trust it has 
already dawned—a day in which the 
world will be wise enough to with- 
hold its encomiums from the men who 
have lived only to augment the a- 
mount of human wretchedness, and 
whose fame has been little else 
than the echo of the groans ard 
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sighs of their fellow creatures. At 
that period he will be esteemed first 
‘. honour, who has most powerfully 
and most effectually wielded the 
sword of the Spirit ; who has done 
most to diffuse spiritual knowledge ; 
who has manifested the greatest self- 
Jenial and been crowned with the 
greatest SUCCESS, in laboring for the 
salvation of men, and the glory of 
God. It will then be understood, 
that those who are the real benefac- 
rors of their species and entitled to 
admiration, are the Buchanans, the 
Martyns and the Careys, instead of 
of the Ceesars, the Wellingtons, and 
ihe Nelsons of the world. Then will 
the merits of Mr. Ward and of his 
colleagues, and the benefits resulting 
from their labors, be more duly ap- 
reciated. 

Pleasing as it might be to contem- 
plate their characters, and their a- 
chievements in the cause of the Re- 
deemer, and the future blessedness 
which awaitsthem, we must refrain, 
and confine our remarks to the inter- 
esting little volume of Mr. Ward. 
His late important visit to this coun- 
try has afforded some of our readers 
the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with him. Individuals of them 
have likewise received from him, 
either privately or publicly, some 
parts of the information which is here 
reduced to writing. Still, so impor- 
lant and interesting are the topics to 
which it relates, that it is worthy of 
the attention of all; and we should 
imagine that it could not be read with 
indifierence by any, though they 
may already be in partial possession 
of it. ‘These Letters are valuable 
hot so much because what they state 
was before unknown to the christian 
community, as because it is given in 
& popular and engaging form; and 
because one more useful and inter- 
esting work isadded to the mass of 
reading on missionary subjects. Itis 
certain that in proportion as books 
and tracts of this kind are multiplied, 
information concerning the present 
state of the world and the advance- 
ment of the cause of truth, will be 
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increased. This every enlightened 
friend of the best interests of men, 
must consider of the first importance. 
Before the christian public can be ex- 
pected to feel and to act as it ought 
in view of the condition of those who 
are sitting in the region and shadow 
of death, it must be made acquainted 
both with their numbers and their 
condition. Clearly then, he, who, by 
any lawful means, contributes to en- 
large the stock of knowledge on these 
subjects, confers a benefit on his fel- 
low men, and becomes entitled to 
their gratitude. It is, comparatively 
speaking, of but little importance, 
whether what he publishes, possess 
the charm of novelty and the merit of 
original thought : if it conveys the 
truth, is likely to be read, and is a- 
dapted to expand the views and the 
feelings of any as to what needs to be 
done and what is actually doing for 
the enlargement of Zion, he may be 
assured that his labor will not be in 
vain. 

Few men are in so favorable cir- 
cumstances to write on these subjects 
as Mr. Ward. ‘To all he says, we 
are disposed to yield assent from 
knowing his situation. For about 
twenty years he has resided in the 
very centre of the heathen world; 
has been entirely employed in ex- 
ploring its real condition, and in de- 
vising and executing plans for its re- 
lief and salvation. Hence when he 
speaks of its wants and its miseries, 
he states only what he has seen, and 
heard, and felt. Many of the crimes 
and abominations, many of the heart- 
rending and disgusting scenes which 
he describes, have actually occurred 
before his own eyes. His character 
also is such as to raise him above all 
suspicion of intentional misrepresen- 
tation; and that he can be actuated 
by no selfish motive seems apparent 
from the fact, that he has forsaken 
the land of his birth, and has chosen 
toendure the self-denial of spending 
his days among idolaters, and to risk 
his life in a most inhospitable climate, 
that he may make known the ways 
of life and salvation to those who 
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know not God. Tothese things may 
be added Mr. Ward’s reputation for 
sound sense and learning. In view 
of these circumstances, he must be 
strangely incredulous, who would not 
admit the credibility of his state- 
ments, even were they unsupported 
by similar statements from other 


sources. 


Mr. W’s leading object in the vol- 
ume before us, is to excite the com- 
passion of his readers, in view of the 
deplorable state of those on whom 
the light of revelation never shone, 
and to rouse them to the efforts 
and the prayers which are need- 
ful to their becoming acquainted with 
that blessed book which brings salva- 
tion. A few other topics are inci- 
dentally introduced ; andthe remarks 
respecting them, are such as to pro- 
duce a favorable impression of the 
writer as a man of enlarged and lib- 
eral views, and a person who Is above 
the influence of national and sectarian 
prejudice. 

In the second of this series of let- 
ters there is a comprehensive and af- 
fecting view of the “present moral state 
of the world,” prefaced by some per- 
tinent remarks on the provision made 
by the compassionate Saviour for 
bringing all men to a knowledge of 
the way of liie and salvation. What 
is here said we lay before our readers, 
not because it is new; for probably 
they have often met with substantial- 
ly the same statements—but because 
things of this kind can hardly be too 
often repeated, and certainly not too 
strongly impressed on the minds of 
those who enjoy the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘¢In the commission given by our Lord 
to his disciples, what an immense field did 
he open for the exercise of christian phi- 
lanthropy and heroic enterprise! ‘* Go 
ye into all the world; preach the gospel 
to every creature.” By a mysterious, yet 
mighty influence, he infused into their 
spirits all the fervours of a divine benevo- 
lence: and thus constituted them, in his 
absence, the representatives of the Divine 
Mercy in the world, and the selected 
agents through whom all the blessings 


flowing from the interposition of Christ 
were to be imparted to mankind, till all 


the effects of the curse should be remoyeg 
from the earth. With such an impulse as 
this given it, and with such a design, yp. 
questionably, the vessel of mercy and sal. 
vation was launched on the ocean of this 
world immediately after the ascension of 
our Lord. 

And what is now the spiritual condition 
of our race ?>—¥Five Hundred Millions, it js 
notorious, remain to this hour Pagan idol. 
aters, and One Hundred Millions moyp 
are the followers of the impostor Muhum. 
mud. ‘Two hundred millions only are lef 
wearing the christian name ; and in order 
to make the calculation respecting the re- 
al state of this remnant as favourable as 
possible, we will suppose Princeton to be 
a fair epitome of the whole christian world, 
Is there one person in four in Princeton 
who appears to be brought decidedly un- 
der the influence of christian principles? 
I fear not. We have then less than fifty 
millions of real christians on earth at any 
given time, and all the rest (seven hun- 
dred and fifty millions) are living and dy- 
ing without God in the world! And this 
is not the picture of the worst, but of the 
best period of time, next to the days of the 
apostles. Perhaps there never existed 
more good men on earth at one time than 
there are at present ; and yet this leaves 
more than fifteen out of sixteen of the lu- 
man race unacquainted with the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus ;—and this havock 
made by sin and death has continued 
without interruption, day by day, and 
hour by hour, through ‘all the ages since 
the fall. 

There is something so fearful, so tre- 
mendous in this retrospect, that I do not 
wonder that men who have never known 
“the terrors of the Lord,’ and * the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin,” should reject 
the theory altogether. While looking 
down into this abyss, my dear Friend, | 
am seized with a sbivering borror. I trem- 
ble exceedingly. And yet the truth whick 
is here so deeply impressed on my mind is 
the same as that which I learn from the 
history of the fallen angels, left without a 
Saviour: from the flood ; as that which | 
receive in Gethsemane and at Calvary ; 
and which is irresistibly confirmed while] 
look at the civil, and mental, and mora! 
condition of these Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Millions of Pagans, &c. All pro- 
claims the fearful truth, that there is 8 
criminality, aturpitude, a desert in sin; 
which we cannot comprehend. And if it 
were the ‘vill of God, that the law should 
take its course without mercy, to the end 
of time, what could we say ?—‘ Is God 
unjust thet taketh vengeance ? God for- 
bid.”—pp. 19—21. 


In view of the preceding facts Mr. 
Ward enguires with much emphas!s 
and propriety : 
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« How, with a provision perfectly com- 
mensurate with the extent of the comimis- 
sion—with a command, from the Being 
who was bimself the atonement, that eve- 
ry creature should hear the gospel—with 
auch proofs before us that this gospel is the 
power of God to salvation—tow, with all 
these facts staring us in the face—how is 
it, that we have never attempted to carry 
these glad tidings beyond the walls of our 
ewn churches? How can we apologize 
for this criminal neglect, when our fellow- 
countrymen, unassisted by the principles 
and motives which inspire the christian, 
have, Within a very few years, amongst 
you, founded a new world, and amongst 
us, founded an empire Comprising one 
hundred millions of heathen subjects ?”’— 
pp. 23, 24. 


While it is admitted that the fee- 
ble and distressed state of the church 
for many centuries after the promul- 
ga.ion of the gospel, forms some 
apology for the neglect here charged 
upon it, it is still asked, * But will 
he ‘ whose eyes are as a flame of fire, 
and his voice as the sound of many 
waters,’ accept this as an apology for 
the indifference and inactivity of the 
last two hundred years—for the apa- 
thy of the present hour?” Surely 
this enquiry ought to come home to 
the feelings and the conscience of ev- 
ery individual, who has hope in God, 


and who possesses any portion of 


property, or talent, or influence. 
Nothing can be more worthy of be- 
ing matter of fervent and unceasing 
prayer, than that all who bear the 
christian name may suitably realize 
their obligations with regard to the 
subject here brought into view. 
Among the speculations which 
have their origin in the depravity and 
the selfishness of the human heart, 
we have always been disposed to 
rank the opinion, that the preaching 
efthe gospel to the heathen is not 
veedful to their salvation. Strange, 
and, at the first thought, unaccounta- 
ble, as the fact may appear, we have 
heard this opinion more than once ad- 
vanced and even pertinaciously de- 
fended by individuals professing godli- 
hess. If these pages happen to fall 
in the way of any who adopt such a 
sentiment, we recommend to them 
the attentive consideration of the fol- 
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lowing extract from a letter to Dr. 
Ryland of Bristol. 


“ Some persons doubt, whether it ac- 
cord with the Divine goodness to punish 
the heathen living and dying in a state of 
gross ignorance. This is, indeed, my dear 
Doctor, a very delicate and difficult ques- 
tion; yet, leaving the deceased heathen 
to be dealt with, as we are sure they will 
be, according to the nature of their proba- 
tionary state, and according to their works, 
it might beasked, if the ignorance of the 
heathen exonerate them from blame, and 
if they do not perish, (whatever perishing 
nay mean when applied to the heathen,) 
does not the interposition of Christ appear 
to have been wholly unnecessary? It be- 
comes available, according to this hypo- 
thesis, not to save from perishing, but only 
as making a mere traction of the race 
rather more happy than they otherwise 
would have been—What becomes of 
numerous passages, speaking such lan- 
guage as the following ?—“ That whoso- 
ever believeth might not perish ;’—*They 
that sin without law shall perish witbout 
law ;"—** Be not deceived ; neither for- 
nicators, nor idolaters, &c. &c. shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God ;”—At that time 
ye were without hope ;”—“ The fearful, 
and the unbelieving, and idolaters, &c. 
shall bave their portion in the lake,” &c. 
How shall we account for the feelings of 
the apostle of the heatuen, fora life of in- 
credible exertion like his, and for his lan- 
guage, “I became all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some,” if 
the heathen are not in danger of being 
lost? Finally, if heathens are not ina 
perishing condition, and if carrying the 
gospej to them will bring them into such a 
state, then the very reverse of this pas- 
sage will be true, ‘“* How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings,” &c. 

I have no objection, if such an idea can 
be fairly established, to believe, that Cor- 
nelius’s prayers were heard while a heath- 
en aud destitute of faith in Christ ; and 
that God does, by his Spirit, change the 
hearts of heathens, as he does those of dy- 
ing infants, imparting to them the bless- 
ings of salvation through the Redeemer. 
But then I must observe, that, amidst a 
pretty large acquaintance with the heath- 
en in India, I have never seen one man who 
appeared to ‘fear God and work righte- 
ousness.’’ On the contrary, the language 
of the apostle seems most strikingly appli- 
cable to them all: “ There is none righte- 
ous, no not one; there is none that un- 
derstandeth ; there is none that seeketh 
after (the true) God. Their throat is an 
open sepulchre ; with their tongue they 
have used deceit ; the poison of asps is 
under their lips; their feet are swift to 
shed blood ; and the way of peace they 
have not known.” —pp. 38—-37. 
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Such reasoning we should have im- 
agined, must produce conviction on 
the minds of all, did we not know that 
there are those whose opinions on this 
subject are more the result of feeling 
than of judgment; and that such feel- 
ings as theirs are impregnable to ar- 
gument. It is deeply humiliating, 
that selfishness should be suffered so 
far to predominate in the human 
breast, as not only to render it insen- 
sible to the most urgent calls of char- 
ity, but also to exert a most powerful 
and a most unhappy influence over 
the reasoning powers even of those 
who profess that their hope and por- 
tion are in heaven. Surely the man 
who, with the word of God in his 
hands, imagines that the heathen are 
in a condition favourable to their ob- 
taining eternal life, gives evidence, 
either that he is most criminally ig- 
norant, or that he is under the influ- 
ence of some most unreasonable 
bias. 

We know not what can be more 
deeply affecting, what better adapted 
to awaken all the sensibilities of the 
human breast, than Mr. Ward’s ac- 
count of the * state of female society 
in India.” Towards the close of the let- 
ter in which Mr. W. is speaking of this 
subject, he makes an affecting appeal 
to the charities of those who may be 
expected to take the most lively in- 
terest in this subject. 


By an official statement, which I brought 
with me from India, it appears, that eve- 
ry year more than seven hundred women 
(more probably fourteen hundred) are 
burnt or buried alive in the Presidency of 
Bengal alone. How many in other parts 
of India? Your sex will not say, that in 
the roasting alive of four widows every 
day there is not blood enough shed to call 
forth their exertions. Seventy-five mill- 
ions of females in Hindoosthan, frowned 
upon in their birth, denied all education, 
and exposed to athousand miseries un- 
known among females in christian coun- 
tries, have surely a claim tender enough, 
powerful enough, to awaken all the female 
sensibility of Britain and America.—Let 
the females of the United Kingdom speak, 
and they must be heard. Let the females 
of both countries give the means of afford- 
ing education to their sex in India—and 
‘hese infants must be saved; these fires 
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must be put out ; these graves must [- 
closed for ever.—pp. 75, 76. . 


Nothing can be more evident, thay 
that appeals, of this nature are not 
made in vain. It is truly gratifying 
to behold females, in every part of 
the christian worla, manifesting their 
love to the Redeemer, by the most ef. 
ficient exertions for the promotion of 
his cause. When they contrast their 
own situation with that of their sex 
in heathen countries, they may well 
be excited to do all in their power 
for the diffusion of christianity, from 
a recollection of what it has done for 
themselves. Universal observation 
shows, that whatever the gospel be to 
man, it isto woman that to which 
she is indebted for every measure of 
her respectability and her comfort. 

Among the most interesting of 
these Letters is the one in which Mr. 
W. enumerates the difficulties the 
christian missionary has to encoun- 
ter in endeavouring to bring the na- 
tives of Hindoostan to embrace the 
faith of the gospel. To the mere 
eye of reason these are most formi- 
dable and appalling. We need not 
wonder that many of the wise men 
of this world have pronounced them 
altogether insurmountable, and have 
regarded the attempt to convert the 
Hindoos to christianity as hopeless. 
These difficulties consist in the deep- 
rooted and superstitious veneration 
felt by these people for the religious 
institutions of their country ; the ful! 
confidence which they repose in the 
efficacy of those institutions; the lev- 
ity of their character; their want o! 
all proper sense of right and wrong; 
their strong impression of the impt- 
rity of all foreigners; and their al- 
most inconceivable ignorance as t 
the truths of revelation. “ I have 
found nothing” says Mr. Ward, 
“among the Hindoos upon which ! 
could lay my hand, and say, this was 
derived from the Jews or the bible. 
The christian teacher has nothing 
like an enlightened understanding 0” 
his side. Speak toa Hindoo of God 
his mind reverts immediately to some 








F 
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idol; of Holiness, he thinks of ccre- 
monial’ purity ; of a future state, his 


mind fixes on transmigration ; of 


heaven, he thinks of the polluted res- 
‘idence of the gods. Thus those 
terms which the missionary is com- 
pelled to use, when unexplained, do 
not give the christian idea, but a hea- 
then one.” Though these things 
appear sufficiently disheartening, it 


is added :— 


But, in the law of the cast, we have an 
obstruction still greater than all these.— 
All the Hindoos are divided into distinct 
tribes or casts; and the law forlhids all 
communion among the different casts; 
<o that one tribe can neither marry, nor 
eat, drink, nor smoke with another: nor 
practice the ceremonies b:-longing to an- 
other tribe. Disobedience to these rules 
is followed by loss of cast, whereby the 
outeast is cut off at once from father, 
mother, wife, children, brother, sister, and 
all his relations, as well as from all his 
rights of property. He can never hold 
the least intercourse with these persons, 
nor return home. Never again see the 
face of those who have been dearer to him 
than life itseif. And all these fearful pen- 
alties are incurred in embracing christian- 
ity. The christian convert must tear from 
lis heart every tender recollection, and 
remain a living martyr from the bour of 
his baptism to the day of his death. I re- 
collect one of these converts coming to me 
one day, and saying, in the most plaintive 
tone, ‘Sir, [do not want my cast again. 
{ do not want to go back to idolatry; but, 
Sir, could I not go and see my mother 
once more? CouldI not return for once 
and take leave of my friends?’ The poor 
young man was overcome fora time by 
those feelings which christianity refines, 
but never extinguishes. 1 had to bring to 
his recollection, that what he sought could 
not be realized ; that these friends would 
not see him ; that in this fruitless attempt 
he might put himself into the hands of his 
enemies; but that his friends could not 
admit him into their presence, without 
exposing themselves to the loss of cast. 

Finally, the infamy attached to the loss 
of cast, infallibly insures, many will think, 
the perpetuity of the Hindoo superstition. 
Some persons who have losi cast uninten- 
tionally, have given in largesses to the 
bramhuns, as much as 10,000/. to be re- 
stored to their rank; and others have put 
an end to their lives, unable to endure the 


disgrace into which they had fallen.—pp. 
121—193, 


Beside all these discouragements, 
India is 15000 miles from Great Brit- 
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ain, consequently the expense of 
sending and maintaining missionaries 
there must be great; the climate is 
extremely dangerous to men accus- 
tomed to a northern latitude; the 
languages there spoken are many and 
difficult to acquire ; and, at the com- 
mencement of their labours, the mis- 
sionaries had to encounter the deci- 
ded opposition of the government.— 
In view of all these things, it may 
well be inquired, “Did ever any 
Cause appear to be more hopeless °” 
But it is matter of most fervent grati- 
tude, that it may now be said, “ ALL 
THESE DIFFICULTIES HAVE BEEN 0- 
VERCOME. Six hundred Hindoos 
have renounced their gods, the Gan- 
ges, and their priests, and have sha- 
ken from, their limbs the chain of the 
cast. 

The distance belween Britain and 
India has been annihilated for fifty 
converted natives have become in 
some sense missionaries. 

Twenty-five of these fifty langua- 
ges have been conquered. 

The Hindoos all over Bengal are 
soliciting schools for their children 
at the hands of the missionaries. 

And the government and our coun- 
trymen are affording the most impor- 
tant aid in the introduction of hight 
and knowledge into India.” 


In fact, a moral revolution more grand 
and important has taken place in British 
India, within the last twenty years, than 
is, perhaps, to be found in all the annals 
of the church, the apostolic times except- 
ed.—* And still it spreads :” the transla- 
tions are daily advancing; education is 
extending its operations in the most rapid 
manner, and converts from these heathens 
are almost daily added to the christian 
church; and these converts bring their 
books and their gods, and cast them to 
the moles and to the bats, and renounce 
their covenant with death. Christian vil- 
lages, composed wholly of native con- 
verts, have been contemplated; and eve- 
ry thing indicates the approach of a vast 
change in the appearance of this spiritual 
desert ; a change full of promise to all the 
teeming millions of Asia.—p. 136. 


Among the great things which our 
Baptist brethren have accomplished 
in the East, there is nothing which 
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either reflects so great honour on 
themselves, or which promises so 
great and lasting benefit to those, in 
whose behalf they have laboured, as 
their efforts in translating and pub- 
lishing the word of God. We know 
not indeed what fact can be found in 
the annals of literature, or in the rec- 
ords of christian charity, which forms 
a parallel with what is stated in the 
following sentence; ‘ In twenty-five 
of the languages of India, either in 
whole or in part, the holy scriptures 
have been already printed by us, in 
none of which languages had they 
ever before appeared.” 

Were it consistent with our limits, 
we should be happy to lay before our 
readers much more of what these 
Letters contain respecting the condi- 
tion of the Hindoos, the efforts which 
are making for their improvement, 
and the success with which those ef- 
forts are attended. But we hasten to 
observe in conclusion, that whatever 
encouragement the friends of the Re- 
deemer may derive from the great 
things which are passing before them, 
they ought still to remember that the 
work of evangelizing the world is but 
just begun. Many seem too apt to 
forget that ‘“ there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed,” and 
to indulge the ‘ feelings of conquer- 
ors, when in fact the whole country 
remains in the hands of the enemy.” 
How inconsiderable are all the ef- 
forts which have been made hitherto, 
compared with those which must be 
made, before * the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the 
waters that cover the depths of the 
sea.” 

We are far from a disposition to 
detract from the merits of any; we 


would by no means be thought to un- 
dervalue the exertions which the 
church is now making to diffuse 
abroad “ the savor of Jesus’ name ;” 
compared with its formerapathy, these 
efforts are animating and encouraging 
in a high degree; but compared with 
what it might do, and with what 
the exigencies of the case require, 
they hardly deserve to be named. 
What numbers are there bearing the 
christian name, who to this hour re. 
main ignorant of the distressing fact, 
that three fourths of the human race 
know nothing of a Saviour,—who 
have never felt one throb of sensibil- 
ity on their account,—who have nev- 
er breathed one earnest prayer to 
heaven for their redemption and sal- 
vation. We applaud the generosity 
of the christian public, and speak 
with rapture of the great things which 
it is accomplishing; but it should 
be remembered, that those who take 
any share in these things are compar- 
atively few. Doubtless the period is 
not far distant, in which there will 
be a great increase of feeling and of 
exertion in relation to this subject 
—and in which it will be con- 
sidered matter of wonder and aston- 
ishment, that christians in general 
of the present day, manifest so little 
concern for a world perishing in 
sin, and do so little to enlighten 
and save it. It is atruth, as well 
known as it is humiliating, that the 
friends of Jesus have just begun to 
think of practising self-denial that 
they may have the means of contri- 
buting for the advancement of his 
cause and the deliverance of their 
fellow-men from the bondage of cor- 
ruption. 





Ziterarp and Philosophical Fntelligence. 


Columbian College.—Josiau MEr¢s, 
Esq. 1s appointed Professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy in this Institution ; 
THOMAS SEwWALL, M. D. Professor of 


Anatomy and Physiology ; James M. 
Sraueuton, M.D. Professor of Chem- 
istry and Geology. The College, the 
Grammar School eonnected with it. 
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and the Theological Seminary were 
opened for the admission of students 
onthe 9th of January. The Medical 
Department is not as yet in operation. 
It is stated to be the intention of the 
Trustees to establish a Law Depart- 
ment also, as soon as circumstances 
shal! warrant it. 


A Gold Medal of the value of fifty 
dollars is offered by the Philomathic 
Society of Cincinnati College, for a 
Poem of not less than four hundred 
lines, to be written by a citizen of the 
western country. 


The buildings lately erected for the 
accommodation of the members of 
Virginia University are said to have 
cost nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
jars. The edifice for the library alone 
cost forty-six thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four dollars. 


James Perxins, Esq. of the mer- 
cantile house of J. & T. H. Perkins, 
has given to the Boston Atheneum, a 
dwelling-house estimated at twenty 
thousand dollars, for the use of the In- 
stitution. 


The Legislature of Georgia have 
lately passed a bill appropriating twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars to the erection 
ofa new College Edifice at Athens ; 
and a permanent annual endowment 


to the institution of three thousand dol- 
lars. 


Of the four great national paintings 
which Col. TRuMBULL has for several 
years been engaged in executing for 
Government, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Surrender of Corn- 
walls and his Army have for some 
time been completed. The Surrender 
of Burgoyne has recently been finished. 
Only one more therefore remains to be 
executed ; the subject of it is to be 
General Washington delivering back 
his Commission to Congress after the 
establishment of the independence of 
our country. 


On the 4th ult. the thermometer 


stood at 24 degrees below zero, at Uti- 
ca, N, Y. 


We have recently seen the Pros- 
pectus, and the First Number of the 
Southern Intelligencer. It is a religious 
rewspaper, ona plan very similar to 





the Buston Recorder, of the ordinary 
size, and well executed. The matter, 
arrangement ard style of the number 
we have seen, are creditable to the 
Editor, and we hope the publication 
will receive from our Southern breth- 
ren, the patronage it merits. 


Fourth Census of the United States. 
The population of the United States in 
1820, as appears by the returns just 
published, was as follows : 

No.of Inc. per. 
Inh. cent. stace 


1810. 
Maine, - 298,585 281-2 
New-Hampshire, 244,161 131-2 
Massachusetts, 523,287 11 


Rhode-Island, - 83,059 8 
Connecticut, - 275,248 5 


Vermont, - 235,764 8 
New-York, : 1,372,812 30 
New-Jevrsey, - 277,575 13 
Pennsylvania, - 1,049,398 291-2 
Delaware, - 72,749 1-10 
Maryland, - 407,350 61-2 
Virginia, . 1,065,366 91-2 


North-Carolina, - 638,829 15 
S. Carolina, except ie 

Kershaw district, “a 
Georgia, - - $40,989 35 


Alabama, - - 127,901 ¢ 400 
Mississippi, - 75,448 
Louisiana, - 153,407 100 
Tennessee, - 422,813 611-2 
Kentucky, : 564,317 39 
Ohio, - 581,434 152 
Indiana, - - 147,178 500 
[ilinois, - - 55,211 350 
Missouri, - 66,586 


Territory of Arkansas 14,273 baie 
Territory of Michigan, 8,896 5 
District of Columbia, 33,039 39 





Grand Total, 9,625,754 
It also appears that 
The Number of persons em- 
ployed in Agriculture is 2,065,492 
Do. Commerce, 72,397 
Do. Manufactures, (in- 
cluding mechanicks of eve- 


ry kind.) $49,247 
The Number of Foreign- 
ers not naturalized, 53,655 


The whole number of Slaves, 1,531,431 


Messrs. Gray & Hewit of this City, 
have issued proposals for publishing a 
Law Magazine, to appear monthly. 


According toa census takon in 1819. 
the city of Paris contains 715,765 souls, 
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List of New Publications.— Relig. Intel.— Pauperism. [ Fes. 


Mist of Mew Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

in Address to Seamen, delivered at 
Portland, Oct. 28, 1821, at the request 
of the Portland Marine Bible Society. 
By Kev. Edward Payson. 

A Farewell Sermon preached at the 
Old South Church, Boston, Sabbath 
evening, Dec. 16, 18215; by Daniel 
Temple, just before his departure as a 
Missionary to Western Asia ; with the 
fustructions of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

Proceedings of the city of New-Ha- 
ven in the removal of the monuments 


from its ancient Burying Ground, and 
in the opening of a new Ground, for 
burial.—New-Haven, January, 1822, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fifth Report of the Society for the 
prevention of Pauperism in the City 
of New-York ; read at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society, December 
17th, 1821. 

Poems by Thomas Odiorne, A. M, 
in a series of Numbers.—No’s. I and I. 
Boston: 12821. 





Tieligious Yntelligence. 


We have recently received the Fufth 
Report of the Society for the prevention 
of Pauperism in the City of New- York. 

The attention can be turned to few 
topics that are more important in their 
consequences than the one that occu- 
piesthis Report. The evils of pauper- 
ism already existing in many European 
countries, are truly alarming ; while 
those which are with reason anticipa- 
ted in some of them, fill the mind with 
solicitude. Andto the reflecting in- 
habitant of our own country who looks 
forward with aoy proper degree of 
patriotic concern for the well-being of 
the generations which shall come after 
him, searcely any thing will appear to 
be ultimately more important than the 
measures which are at this day taken 
on the subject of Pauperism, since the 
effects of them will be felt long after we 
are gathered to our fathers. So far 
as relates to this subject, perhaps the 
condition of those who shall live many 
ages hence, may be determined by the 
efforts that are now made. It is 
therefore, devoutly to be wished that 
we may so act that our country may 
not hereafter be overrun, nor our 
sovernment overturned by beggars 
and Lazaroni like its predecessors, 
The present Report of the New- 
York Society, is drawn up with great 
ability. Much of it is occupied in 
shewing the evil tendency of providing 


for the poor by Law, and in descanting 


upon the expediency of establishing an 


Institution where employment might be 
Jurnished them. As to the kind of em- 
ployment, weaving is recommended, 
as being light work and therefore capa- 
ble of being engaged in by most of 
them, and also as being more lucra- 
tive than any thing else, about which 
they can be occupied. We extract en- 
tire what is said on the subject of a le- 
gal provision for the poor: 

“ It is the willing dependence of the 
poor upon the public bounty appropri- 
ated for them, which warns us to expect 
that the sort of pauperism which ex- 
hibits itself in the persons of healthy 
and vigorous, though improvident and 
vicious individuals, will continue to 
advance, and press upon the means 
provided for relieving it. It is this 
which best accounts for the progress of 
the evil hitherto, and best explains why 
the endeavours of philanthropy to sup- 
press it, have been unavailing. This 
principle of a legal maintenance acting 
upon those who are willing to be main- 
tained, forms, it is believed, the root 
and germ of the evil. It is this which 
peoples those towns, where the best 
accommodations and amplest funds 
exist, with the vagrants and paupers of 
the surrounding country, and stimu- 
lates the march of hundreds from the 
interior to the city at the approach of 
winter, and invites the indigent from 
foreign countries, or determines them 
to a city residence after their arrival. 
And upon the strength of those de 
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monstrations which have been made 
upon this subject in Great- Britain, and 
of the facts which have been witnessed 
here, the Managers are convinced, 
that no substantial change for the bet- 
ter can be wrought, either in respect 
to the description of paupers, or the 
extent of pauperism amongst us, until 
the system of a public and legal pro- 
vision for the poor shall be wholly done 
away, or restricted to involuntary pau- 
pers, and a change effected in tne opin- 
ions and practice, both of those who 
bestow, and those who receive, the 
benefits of charity. 

It may be requisite to show how a 
public provision for the poor, subverts 
the ordinary barriers against pauper- 
ism, and invalidates those domestic 
and social claims which uaturally im- 
pel mankind to gain an independent 
livelibood. And it is obvious, that 
such a provision addresses itself dit ect- 
ly to the sluggish and degenerate pro- 
pensities of human nature, and tends 
to relax the bonds of individual re 
sponsibility, and to do away the anxie- 
ty and impair the exertions incident 
to the acquisition of a separate and in- 
dependent maintenance. Its seduc- 
tive lesson to those whose utmost in- 
dustry and economy will but just sup- 
port them, is, that if they indulge 
themselves somewhat, by working less, 
and spending more, the public will 
provide the balance. Its amnounce. 
ment to the improvident and thriftless 
is, that if they neglect themselves, the 
publie will take care of them. Such 
persons yield to the temptation, and 
having passed the barrier of restraints 
which had upheld their feelings of in- 
dependence, and strengthened their 
prudential habits and animated their 
exertions, they sink down into apathy 
and vice, and become notorious and 
shameless paupers. The support pro- 
vided for them operates as a premium 
on their idleness and profligacy, and 
accelerates their degradation and their 
ruin, 

All this agrees with what is known 
of human nature, and with the history 
of facts : and it is by this natural and 
necessary tendency, that a public and 
legal provision for the poor comes in 
aid of all, and mosteffectually strength- 
ens some, of those habits and indul- 
sencies which immediately precede 
and are the obvious causes of pauper- 
—_ He who begins to ruminate upon 
“'"'S provision, and to discipline his 
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feelings into a reconciliation with it, 
and to ponder the relief it might afford 
from the bardships to be encountered 
every year in supporting himself, wil} 
not conclude his meditation, nor en- 
dure the discontentment which it has 
brought upon him, without an extra 
application to his bottle. He will no 
svoner begin to pant for indulgenee, 
than he will begin to practice it. His 
thoughts no sooner begin to rove from 
home, and from the paths of his daily 
labour, than his footsteps begin to fol- 
low ; and every instance of his pro- 
gress alienates his feeling from his 
family and his fireside, and severs the 
ties which formerly restrained him, 
and fits and disposes him to be a pau- 
per. Should his fancy lead him to 
qualify his transition from industrious 
habits by the.contingencies of specula- 
tion, you may trace his steps to the 
haunts of kindred spirits at the grog- 
shop and the ale-house, and thence to 
the lottery-office, to embark in the 
gambling which the laws establish, and 
thence to the billiard or card-room, to 
practice the gambling which the laws 
forbid, and thence to the rendezvous 
of every grosser species of depravity, 
and thence to the prison or the Alms- 
house. The hazards of his downward 
course will not alarm hint, while he 
knows there is a fund of charity, sus- 
tained by law and custom, and acces- 
sible at any time of exigency. He will 
run all chances, but that of suffering for 
food and shelter, and practise no other 
forecast than that which respects his 
safe reliance on the public. And thus 
the knowledge of a fund appropriated 
to the poor, counteracts the first great 
law of nature and of Providence, the 
rigorous and stubborn law of necessity, 
and annuls that inspired precept and 
maxim of social economy, ‘ that if any 
will not work, neither shall they eat.’ 
And when the poor begin to oppose 
this law, and to evade this precept, 
their passions and follies quickly 
plunge them into profligacy, indigence, 
and crime. They take advantage of 
the public willingness to support them, 
and put themselves into a condition te 
require support. Those who might 
and who would gain a comfortable 
living for themselves, were there no al- 
ternative, find it more easy, and more 
consistent with the indulgences they 
wish to practise, to rely upon the pub- 
lic fora maintenance. This reliance 
isthe foundation of their ruin. Idle- 
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ness, profligacy, and intemperance, are 
its early and almost necessary and uni- 
versal fruits. These vices may exist 
im many cases where such a reliance is 
not immeuiately perceptible ; but in 
every instance which terminates in 
pauperism, the effects of a confident 
dependence on the public bounty for 
support may be easily distinguished. 
It is no longer to be questioned that 
such are the tendencies and effects of 
all legal and conventional measures 
and establishments for the support of 
voluntary paupers. The whole histo- 
ry of pauperism, from the period when 
the indiscriminate relief of mendicants 
and beggars was mistaken for religion, 
down to the present time, is in confir- 
mation of this point. That pernicious 
al ms-giving,which the Church of Rome 
called charity, and which was substi- 
tuted for religion, and regarded as the 
price of pardon and salvation, made 
half the population paupers, and pau- 
pers as idle and degenerate as those of 
the present day ; and finally engrossed 
the revenues, and the capital, for the 
most part, of the countries in which it 
was enjoined. At the Reformation, 
Scotland abolished this false and per- 
nicious system, and gave the poor an 
education anda knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, and habits of industry and sobrie- 
ty: and they, in turn, maintained 
themselves. And to this day, except- 
ing in such towns where the reformed 
and healthful system has given way to 
that of legal assessments, almshouses, 
and all the apparatus ofa public provis- 
ion for the poor, pauperism, as an evil, 
has been unknown. But in Englanda 
different policy obtained. ‘The de- 
pendence of the poor on the ecclesias- 
tical revenues, the funds of religious 
houses, and the superstitious charity of 
individuals, was superseded by a de- 
pendence, not upon their own indus- 
try, but upon a maintenance provided 
for by law. The substance ofthe old 
and vicious system was retained, the 
form alone was altered. The germ of 
the evil was preserved, and it grew and 
became as fruitful asin its native soil 
of Italy. The elements of pauperism 
were as rife in the civil statute of Eli- 
zabeth, as in the ecclesiastical code of 
Rome. The mischievous principle 
had, in either case, the same materials 
to act upon.. The provision made by 
jaw was less contingent than that sup- 
plied by charity, and had in some res- 
pects a worse effect upon the poor. 


[ Fe. 


The increase of pauperism under this 
legal system has been such, that the 
English are at last obliged to purchase 
temporal safety, by paying enormoys 
sums for the support of paupers, as the 
Catholics were to purchase papal Se. 
curity against perdition and relief from 
purgatory, by giving alms. Withiy 
fifty years, the annual expenditure fo; 
the poor in England has increased a. 
bout tenfold. The amount at present 
may be stated at fifty million dollars. 
The entire rental of some parishes js 
not sufficient to support the paupers iy 
them. 

A reference to the most populous 
towns and districts of this country 
might suffice to show, that laws de- 
signed to relieve the poor by maintain. 
ing them, actually cause an increase of 
pauperism, and add _ prodigality and 
vice to poverty. No demonstration 
can well be stronger than that which 
we have to this effect in this city. The 
general results, it is believed, will satis- 
fy those who are at all acquainted with 
the subject. It will be enough to state, 
that besides the hospitals, the public 
buildings for the poor have cost about 
a million dollars ; that the annual pub- 
lic expenditure for their support has 
doubled in ten years, and risen to a- 
bout one hundred thousand dollars, 
while that of societies and individuals 
is estimated at twenty or thirty thou- 
sand more ; that in the winter season 
relief is administered to one-tenth or 
one twelfth of the whole number of in- 
habitants ; and that there is an aver- 
age of about fifteen hundred paupers 
in the Almshouse, and three hundred 
to four hundred delinquents in the City 
Penitentiary, throughout the year. 
These statements are deemed to be 
within bounds. If they are substan- 
tially correet, they will justify the in- 
ference, that relieving poverty, instead 
of doing it away increases it, and that 
the source of this evil must be dried 
up, its elements destroyed, its germ up- 
rooted, or nothing valuable will be ac- 
complished. The Managers are con- 
strained to ascribe it to the same cause 
in this city as in England, namely, to 
the provision made for the relief and 
maintenance of the poor, that pauper 
ism has increased amongst us in a fa 
tio as great as was ever witnessed !9 
that country. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact, that frequent app!!- 
cations are made, especially by aliens, 
fer admission to the Almshouse, '° 
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terms Which leave po room to ques- 
tion but that the parties have expe- 
rienced the ill effects of a ciierished re- 
liance on the support provided there. 
And the respectable individuals who 
have the internal management of the 
Almshouse, have been free to express 
their conviction, that a public and gra- 
tuitous provision for the poor has the 
ernicious tendency which is here as- 
cribed to it; that it is previously de- 
pended on, by most of those who come 
to share its benefits ; and that such de- 
pendence relaxes their exertions to 
iaaintain themselves, and emboldens 
their indulgence in every wasteful and 
destructive habit. [tis their opinion, 
that the foreigners and their children, 
comprising two-thirds of the whole 
number of persons in that establish- 
ment, do, in general, anticipate and 
rely on being supported there, before 
they embark for this country, or, at 
least, during the period requisite to 
gain a legal residence in this city, and 
to get completely broken down by 
drunkenness and profligacy. And, 
conformably to the imputed operation 
of this cause, itis their opinion, that 
iwo-thirds of all the adults supported 
inthe Almshouse, became paupers by 
means of intemperate drinking, and the 
vices of which that habit is the parent. 

From another view of this subject, 
and of the adoption in this country, of 
the English system respecting pau- 
pers, it will be seen how the natural 
and circumstantial advantages of our 
population are sacrificed by the vicious 
policy of a legal provision for the poor. 
To a political economist, philosophi- 
ziug about this country, and compar- 
ing it with Europe, it would seem a 
strange paradox that pauperism, as a 
practical evil, should be known a- 
mongst us. He would argue, thatina 
country of such extent and of so easy 
cultivation ; a country, of which the in- 
stitutions were free and equal ; wheie, 
instead of a redundancy of popuiation, 
scarcely any approach had yet been 
made towards a full occupancy of the 
soil; where the taxes, not including 
Imposts, scarcely exceed the value of 
one day’s labour of the people in a 
year ; where there are no distinctions 
of rank, or laws of primogeniture, or 
hereditary privileges to sustain in 
Wealth and dignity one part of the cem- 
munity, and check the aspirings and 
perpetuate the dependence and the 
depression of the rest ; where there is 
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ample scope for industry and enter- 
prise, entire freedom from civil and 
political disabilities, and perfect secu- 
rity of natural and acquired advan- 
tages ; and where all the motives 
which can press upon the human 
mind, tu induce the formation of a vir- 
tuous character, and the acquisition of 
un independent livelihood, have full 
play ; he would argue that, in such a 
country, that pauperism which ought 
to be regarded as an evil could not 
take place, unless by the fault of its 
laws and institutions. He would pro- 
uounce such a country exempt from 
all the acknowledged causes of vag- 
rancy and beggary in Europe, except- 
ing those which exist in the enact- 
ments and artificial arrangements of 
society. He would conclude, from the 
existence of pauperism where prop- 
erty was sq equally divided, where 
wages were uniformly high, and where 
the means of subsistence always 
greatly exceeded the consumption, 
that the ordinary springs of action 
were vitiated, and the natural love of 
independence subdued by an artificial 
system, a system of legal and charita- 
ble provision for the support of those 
who might choose to depend upon the 
public. 

But it might seem stilP more ex- 
traordinary, that this country should 
ever adopt that policy of England res- 
pecting paupers which has operated so 
much mischief there, and accumulated 
such a mass of evil and of danger. 
What circumstances could have led to 
its adoption in the early periods of our 
history, when the inhabitants were 
more scattered, and characterized by 
more bardibood and resolution than 
at present, and when there were no 
crowded cities to invite and cherish the 
improvident and vicious? What ne- 
cessity or temptation could there have 
been tu incorporate this feature of the 
English system with our own ? 

These questions must be resolved 
by reference to the fact, that our an- 
cestors brought hither with them the 
habits aod opinions induced by an 
English education, and gave them the 
ascendency and sway that might be 
expected i the circumstances in which 
they were to take effect. They fash- 


ioned their social institutions and their 
eivil code after those of England ; and 
ata very early period, in several of 
the colonies, adopted the outlines of 


They 


her system respecting paupers, 
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doubtless argued, that as there were 
poor in the country they had left, and 
as they were there provided fur by 
law, a like provision against a like ne- 
cessity was requisite to be adopted 
here. 

Their opinions, however, must have 
had an earlier practical application than 
their Jaws; and as their opinions left 
no room to hesitate about supplying 
all who were in want, it is obvious 
how their hospitality, the first trait 
of an intelligent and virtuous people 
employed in agriculture, must have 
begun at once to produce the mis- 
chiefs which the laws afterwards aug- 
mented and confirmed. And as the 
number of paupers and the measure 
of their wants increased, and as the 
burden of supporting them began to 
press too unequally and too severely 
upon those who had been most willing 
to sustain it, the obvious and ready ex- 
pedient was, to bring the poor laws to 
bear upon the community. 

‘The system thus initiated by those 
who colonized the country and raised 
up the fabric of society, exempted 
those whose constant labour was requi- 
site for their support, from the fear of 
suffering and the sense of an imperi- 
ous necessity of providing for them- 
selves, and encouraged premature and 
improvident marriages, and tempted 
to unreasonable expenditures, and led 
from idleness and prodigality to intem- 
perance and crime, and from a state of 
decency and con:fort to a state of 
wretchedness and degradation. 

This account of the beginnings of 
pauperism in this country, will serve 
both to illustrate the subsequent ad- 
vances of the evil, and to show that 
there is no contending with it, unless 
the elements from which it sprung, 
the opinions, laws, and habits which 
excited it, shall be done away. It is 
apparent, from the nature of the meas- 
ures taken, how the circumstances 
which led to the first public and con- 
ventional proceedings for the support 
of paupers, would continue to en- 
force their application, and give them 
perpetuity. Itis in the nature of this 
system to become every year more 
necessary; to fix itself move firmly in 
the habits and the constitution of so- 
ciety ; to increase the numbers and 
strengthen the claims of those support- 
ed; and, in the end, by diminishing 
their solicitude about themselves, and 
rendering them more helpless and 


more miserable, to sanctify the ey}! as 
a natural and unavoidable calamity 
and to induce submission to all its odi. 
ous and oppressive consequences,— 
This is manifest from the experience 
of this city: the record of its past ex. 
penditures ; the fact, that in the course 
of last winter, according to the Report 
uf this Society, about twelve thousand 
individuals received the benefit of char. 
itable assistance ; and the fact, that 
the expense, however enormous, and 
the progress of the evil, however alarm. 
ing, so far from raising any general 
emotion of concern, scarcely attract 
the slightest attention from the public, 
It seems to be the only subject abou 
which, in this city, neither hope nor 
fear can be excited ; the only one of 
any pecuniary consequence, about 
which there is a total apathy; the 
only one respecting which those who 
own property and pay taxes, are con- 
tent to think they have nothing else tv 
do but to pay whatever is demanded. 
it would seem as though our ‘paupe: 
system, with the imposing splendou: 
ofits edifices, and the grandeur of it: 
liberality, and the rare spectacle it ex- 
hibits of an Alms-house, where fifteer, 
hundred to two thousand persons are 
supported by the munificence of the 
Honourable the Corporation, had done 
as much by its outward lustre, and the 
glare of its apparent humanity, to im- 
pose upon the minds of the wealthy 
and industrious, and to subdue them 
into a tame and easy indifference, as it 
has done, by its natural and wonted 
influence, to augment the number oi 
paupers, and encourage the improv- 
dence and idleness of the poor. It 
would seem that this system, in pro- 
portion as it has had the effect of a 
paralysis on the lower, has had the el- 
fect of an opiate on the higher classes 
of society ; and that as fast as it has 
brought the poor down to the condi- 
tion of paupers, it has brought the rich 
down to the condition of bearing al! 
their burthens, without inquiry or con- 
cern as to the necessity or reasonable- 
ness of doing so. What from the irk: 
someness of an investigation of the 
subject, the popular applause of so 
generous and so ample a provision fur 
the support of all who are in want, the 
effeminate notion about pauperism be 
ing one of the conditions of social ex 
istence, and the gratuitous presump 
tion that no effectual measures can be 
taken to remove it, there is an impres 
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sion upon the public mind which has 
the effect of conscious helplessness and 
‘mbecility, and which makes a blind 
endurance of the existing evil less pain- 
ful than the effort which might be ne- 
eessary to subvert it, and on account 
of which those who would prescribe 
the requisite exertion are considered 
eheorists and visionaries.” 


————- -— 


PALESTINE MISSION. 
From the Missionary Herald. 


FXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MR. PARSONS. 

Having engaged a passage in a Greek 
vessel bound to Jaffa with pilgrims, I 
left Smyrna on the evening of Dec. 5th, 
expecting to sail in the course of the 
night. I found on board the vessel 
about 20 pilgrims, 12 satlors, and three 
Turks. But even in this small assem- 
bly were spoken no less than five dif- 
ferent. languages;  Arabie, ‘Turkish, 
Greek, Italian, and to include my in- 
terpreter, English. In these, as well 
usin several other languages, I have 
with me ‘Testaments, together with 
several thousand tracts for gratuitous 
distribution. 

Brother Fisk, with a friend from the 
city, accompanied me to the vessel, 
and before separating we enjoyed an 
uncommonly interesting season of di- 
vine worship. 

Agreeably to our expectations we 
set sail in the night, and the next day 
came to an anchor off Voula, fur the 
purpose of taking in more pilgrims.— 
While we tarried, I read from the 
Greek Testament to the pilgrims, and 
ayoung man present read part of a 
chapter in an Arabic copy of the epis- 
tle tothe Hebrews. After this, two 
boys came into my cabin, and read 
from a Greek tract. As I presented 
each of them witha tract, I spoke to 
them of the final retribution ;—of the 
rewards of the righteous, and of the 
punishment in reserve for the ungodly. 
They engaged to read the books atten- 
tively. 

On the morning of the 8th, the cold 
became quite uncomfortable. The 
mountains in the vicinity of Smyrna, 
Were white with snow. At 10 o’clock 


the pilgrims came on board, and we 
Set sail with a favourable wind. In 
two hours the main-sail was torn by 
the violence of the wind, which obli- 
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ged us to cast anchor and remaia for 
the day. 

[At Scio, Mr. Parsons called on Pro- 
fessor Bambas. The most important 
facts, relative to this interview, have 
been published. The following an- 
ecdote illustrates the manners of the 
country. | 

I took supper with Professor Bam- 
bas,—rice and a dove. Before eating 
he repeated the Lord’s prayer in 
Greek, and afterwards inquired if this 
was the custom in America. This 
gave mean Opportunity to speak of 
the religious customs of New-England, 
of family prayer, religious conferences, 
and of revivals of religion. 

[Between Samos and the continent 
the vessel was arrested by head winds 
for several days. | 

Much of the intervening time was 
devoted to the reading of the New 
Testament in Greek. I had observed 
an Armenian pilgrim, whose dress and 
manners gave him a decided superiori- 
ty to those around him, sitting alone, 
and disposed to associate with no one 
in the vessel. IL inquired through the 
assistance of a friend of his, if he read 
and understood the Armenian lan- 
guage. He assured me that he did.— 
I then presented him with an Armen- 
ian ‘Testament, and as it vas put into 
his hands he bowed and kissed the 
sacred treasure. He began to read it 
aloud to those who could understand, 
end during several days this was his 
constant employment. 

Passed the isle of Patmos Dec. 18th 
at a considerable distance, but within a 
distinct view of the monastery, which 
stands over the grave of St. John the 
beloved disciple. As we were passing 
near to Ephesus, Miletus and Patmos, 
—three places dear to the memory of 
all christians, those passages were read 
on deck, which relate particularly to 
the labors and piety of St. Paul and 
St. John, who were the honoured in- 
struments of turning many souls in this 
vicinity from their vanities to the ser- 
vice of the living God. 

Dec. 19th.—The heat oppressive.— 
Thermometer at 72 in the cabin ;—be- 
calmed off Coos. 

[Of Mr. Parsons’ visit to Rhodes, 
Castello, Rosso, Cyprus, and Jaffa, 
some account was given in our number 
above referred to. The following par- 
ticulars of the journey from Baffo to 
Limesol, (places in Cyprus,) were not 
then published. | 
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In the morning Jan. 50th, set out 
for Limesol without a guard; for chris- 
tians travel with almost as much safe- 
ty in Cyprus, as in Europe or Amert- 
ca. Rode the whole day near to the 
sea side, through rich, but uncultivated 
mez dows. Saw large herds of swine 
several flocks of sheep, and a few cam- 
els, horses and mules. The road was 
excessively muddy in consequence of 
the great rains. The mountains on 
our left, were completely covered with 
snow. 

About 4 o’clock P. M. 
menced a violent shower which con- 
tinued for two hours. Stopped a 
few minutes under a hovel to shelter 
ourselves from the rain. From this 
refuge were obliged to retreat, as the 
rain beat upon us in every directicn. 
At six, came to a small village upon 
the summit of a hill, where we design- 
ed to tarry for the night. Saw a man 
in the street, to whom we made known 
our request; he replied, **‘ Come with 
me; I have room, beds, and straw for 
the mules.” We followed him till we 
came to a miserable hut, which he 
opened for our reception. There was 
but one roum, and this without win- 
dows with a mud floor, and witha 
roof composed of bushes and mud.— 
We had however, no reason to com- 
plain, as it was probably the best the 
village afforded. 

Set out for Limesol early in the 
morning, and at six arrived at. the 
house of the English consul, Mr. 
Frankoudi. By the way passed near 
the ruins of many churches; also 
through two villages, Episeopi and 
Colos. In these villages the inhabit- 
ants are Turks but never molest trav- 
ellers. 

(The following entries are made un- 
der the head of Jaffa. ] 

Saturday morning, Feb. 10th, came 
to an anchor in the port of Jaffa, and 
terminated our long and dreary voy- 
age to the Holy Land. The drago- 
man of the English consul waited for 
me atthe shore, and ordered all my 
baggage to pass without the usual tax- 
es at the custom house. At the house 
of the English consul, found two Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who had just returned 
from Jerusalem. They gave a most 
melancholy account of the Holy Land 
and assured me, that there was no se- 
curity from the attacks of robbers.— 
One of the travellers was bound to 
Bombay, and | wrote a hasty letter to 


there com- 
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the missionaries there :—unwilling that 
so favourable an opportunity should 
pass unimproved. 

In the afternoon was introduced to 
the Russian consul,and with him walk- 
ed into the country. The city is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, in a much bet- 
ter state for defence, than the wall of 
the city of Rhodes. The market a. 
bounded with provisions of all kinds ; 
the streets are wider than is usuai for 
Turkey, and well paved. 

In the country, the objects which 
most attracted our attention, were the 
mountains of Judea, and an extensive 
and apparently well cultivated plain. 
Passed the Sabbath at the house of 
the Russian consul, and the few tracts 
which I distributed were received with 
much satisfaction. 

Monday, Feb. 12. A violent storm 
commenced, which detained me at 
Jaffa till the Friday following. Dur- 
ing this time I had an oppertunity to 
distribute books i in the Greek monas- 
tery, and to dispose of several Greek 
Testaments. The language here spo- 
ken by the inhabiiants is Arabic; but 
in the churches the Scriptures are read 
in Greek, Turkish and Arabic, for the 
benefit of pilgrims. This fact 1s aus- 
picious, and it is worthy of special no- 
tice, as the Greeks in .many places, 
strenuously oppose the introduction 
of other languages in their church ser- 
vice. 

[Oo the 16th of February Mr. P. 
left Jaffa for Jerusalem. | 

Friday afternoon left Jaffa, having 
the interpreter of the Russian consui 
for a guide. The road notwithstand- 
ing the great rain, was perfectly dry,— 
winding through extensive fields oi 
wheat and harley. There were nu- 
merous herds of cattle, and flocks ol 
sheep and goats, feeding in every di- 
rection, under the superintendance of 
herdsmen and shepherds. 

Arrived at Rama, a little before sun- 
set, and was invited to pass the night 
at the Greek monastery. The Presi- 
dent, a mao of more than common in- 
‘aedoeee, has spent many years at 
Jerusalem, and is now stationed here 
to provide for pilgrims; all of whom 
pass a night or two at the monastery 
of Rama, on their way to the Holy 
City. The village of Rama is in the 
centre of an extended beautiful plain, 
containing three monasteries, one 
Greek church, and several mosques 
At a little distance on the north, is the 
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village of Lydda, where Peter by a 
miracle restored to health “a certain 
man named Eneas, who had kept his 
bed eight years, and was sick of a pal- 
sy.” At the west are the ruins of a 
Gieek monastery called “ Forty Mar- 
tyrs.” There are several large church- 
es completely under ground; and a 
steeple still remains, to the summit of 
which we ascended by 110 stone steps. 

[n the evening several friends of the 
President came to see him, and con- 
yersation was directed to subjects of 
the first importance. We conversed 
in Greek ; but the President interpret- 
ed sentence after sentence to his friends 
who understood Arabic only. As I 
was the first man they had seen from 
the New World, they were anxious to 
hear some new thing. The inquiries 
and answers were much in the follow- 
ing order. 

“\Vhat are the sentiments of the 
christians of America ?” They believe 
that the Old and New Testaments are 
from heaven ;—that Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of the world ;—that good 
meoare happy after death, and wick- 
ed men miserable ;—that there will be 
a resurrection from the dead, and a 
day of judgment. ‘* Very well, but 
who are good men?” ‘Those who 
love God with all their heart, and do 
his will. “ Where is heaven?” Where 
the throne of Godis. “ But God isa 
spiritt—how can he havea throne 2” 
His throne is spiritual, like himself. 
Stephen the first christian martyr saw 
Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. Where Jesus was there is heav- 
en. ‘ Where is hell?” Hell is the 
place, which God prepared for the 
devil and his angels. * When did the 
angels sin?” Before the world was 
created. “How do you know that?” 
When Adam was placed in the garden 
Satan came to deceive and destroy 
him. ‘ Will sinners suffer for ever in 
helle” Certainly: for saith our Sav- 

our, they shall go away into everlasting 
punishment. * What will be done with 
this world?” It will be burnt up as 
the Scriptures testify. 

Considerable time passed in this 
manner. There was perfect silence, 
except now and then they responded, 
* Ti-eep,” It is well. 

The English consul at Jaffa, had the 
goodness to procure for me a letter to 
the governor of Rama, soliciting a 
guard to accompany me to Jerusalem. 
But the president presented the letter 
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to the governor, and made an apology 
for not accepting a guard, as I was al- 
ready provided with an interpreter. 

Saturday morning at 6 o’clock, left 
Rama, rode three hours and a half 
through a beautiful plain, and from 
thence began to ascend the mountains 
of Judea. The road became stony, 
narrow, and winding among high and 
barren mountains. Every few miles 
we were called upon for taxes; but in 
consequence of a letter from the Rus- 
sian consul we passed without any ex- 
pense. At 12 0’clock, came to the vil- 
lage of Aboo Gosh, who is noted for 
his oppression of the pilgrims. Aboo 
Gosh, stood at the place of demand- 
ing custom, and said, “ you have noth- 
ing to pay, you may pass when you 
please.” He requested me to take 
some refreshment ; but as there was a 
prospect of rain, I could not accept 
of his offer. Two hours from this, we 
came near to the place, where, it is 
said David slew Goliath. We were 
shown also the house in which, tradi- 
tion says, John the Baptist was born. 
The monastery near the spot, belongs 
to the Catholics. From this we be- 
gan to ascend a high mountain; and at 
25 minutes past 4 o’clock my guide 
exclaimed, “ the Mount of Olives,” and 
in just half an hour we eartered, by Jaf- 
fa gate the Holy City. 

[The limits of our present number 
will not permit the insertion of Mr. 
Parsons’ journal, kept while residing at 
Jerusalem. Next month we hope to 
publish the greater part of it. About 
to leave this interesting place, he men- 
tions the following facts and cireum- 
stances. | 

“ Before leaving the city I must say, 
that in many respects, my time has 
passed pleasantly, since my arrival at 
the Holy City. My health I think 
was never better for three months in 
succession. If I had been better fur- 
nished with Bibles and tracts, I might, 
by the divine blessing, have greatly ex- 
tended my usefulness. As it respects 
gaining and imparting information, this 
is indeed the centre of the world. The 
station must not be relinquished. The 
door is already open. Difficulties 
must be expected ; but the good re- 
sulting from a mission established here 
will be an infinite reward.” 

“May 8.—Early this morning visit- 


ed the bishops, and took my leave of 


them. They said, “ We wish to see 
you soon again in this city.” Left the 
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city at 6 o’clock by Jaffa gate. As I 
ascended the hill west of the city, l 
turned to take another view of the 
dearest spot on earth. ‘The words of 
David were fresh in my mind, “ If J 
shall find favour in the eyes of the Lord, 
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Roman Catholics, most of whom up. 
derstand Mahratta, many of them. 
Portuguese and English, and a few of 
the Priests understand Latin. The 
Committee of the Christian Knowl- 

edge Society pay us for the whole edj- 


he will bring me again, and shew me tion of the Scripture Tracts, (the histo- 
both it and his habitation.” ry, parables, miracles and discourses 
of Christ,) and allow us to take gratui. 
tously as many copies as we wish for 
distribution. The translation, as well 
as the printing of the tracts, was done 
by us. It isa most encouraging cir- 
cumstance, that the old and influen- 
tial Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is taking the lead in the 
circulation of religious tracts among 
the natives in this region. These tracts 
will be circulated through a vast ex. 
tent of territory, which no missionary 
at present can be permitted to tra- 
verse. They cannot fail of producing 
some effect. If it please God to be- 
stow his blessing, the effect may be 
great. 

[Mr. N. here mentions some partic- 
ulars of a proposed contract for print- 
ing at the mission press an English and 
Mahratta Dictionary by Capt. Hutch- 
inson. Though it was altogether prob- 
able the work would be undertaken, 
yet, as the engagement was not posi- 
tively made, it is sufficient to say here 
that, ifexecuted, the work would bring 
some profit to the mission, and doubt- 
less be serviceable to the cause, by fa- 
cilitating intercourse between Europe: 
ans and natives. | 

I have mentioned a_ few things 
which have occurred since the depart- 
ure of brother Bardwell. For infor- 
mation concerning every thing previ- 
ous to his leaving us, I refer. you to 
him, and to the public communication 
forwarded by him. As our next pub- 
lic communication will probably reach 
you not long after the receipt of this, 
it will not be important for me to be 
more particular at present. Mrs. New- 
ell unites with me in kind regards to 





From the Missionary Herald. 


MISSION AT BOMBAY. 


The following letter will be read 
with peculiar interest, as the hand 
which wrote it was soon after motion- 
less in the grave; and the person to 
whom it was addressed, was, at that 
very time, numbering the last days of 
his earthly pilgrimage. Two other 
letters were written by Mr. Newell, on 
the same day with the following; one 
to the Rev. Dr. Woods, and the other 
to Mr. Bardwell, then at Calcutta,.— 
They both contain evidence, that the 
writer was much inclined to contem- 
plate his own departure from the world 
as not very distant. 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. MR. NEWELL 
TO THE REV. DR. WORCESTER. 


Bombay, May 11, 1821. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir,—It was my in- 
tention, when Mr. Bardwell left us, to 
write to you and send over land to Cal- 
cutta, in season for the letter te go by 
him to America; and though I have 
delayed longer than I intended, I still 
hope, that the letters, which 1 am now 
sending will reach Mr. Bardwell in sea- 
son; if not, they will be forwarded by 
another conveyance. 

Tam happy to inform you, that on 
the 9th inst. Mr. Garrett arrived at 
Bombay. We hope and expect, that 
he will be permitted to remain; but as 
there has not yet been time for the 
pleasure of government to be made 
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known on this subject, I cannot speak 
with certainty. If he should not be al- 
lowed to remain, our printing business 
must suffer much. 

Since the beginning of the present 
year, we have printed about 12,000 
Seripture tracts of 24 pages, 12mo. for 
the Christian Knowle dee Society ; 
and for ourselves we have just printed 
the commandments in four languages : 
vir" ‘in, Portuguese, English and 
~4ahratta,—for distr bution among the 


yourself and family.” 


UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIE- 
TY, ¥. N- 


The American Missionary Register 
for the current month, contains the 
journal of the Union Mission from 
May 29, to Sept. 1, 1821, and extracts 
of letters from the various stations un- 
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der the care of the Board. Such facts 
ag are of most interest to the Christian 
public at large, we shall endeavour to 
select. 

At Union, the brethren had not been 
able to find a mill seat, though several 
days had been spent in searching for 
one ; they have erected a ware-house, 
, coal-house, a lodging house for the 
workmen, a school-house and a kitch- 
en. all of logs ;—they have yet but sev- 
ep children in their school, owing to 
the genvral apprehension of war be- 
tween the Cherokees and Osages. 
The prospects of such an event are di- 
minishing, however, and it is expected 
that the school will soon be filled up. 
The journal relates an atrocious mur- 
der committed on Mr. Joseph Revoir, 
a half breed, a decent citizen, who liv- 
ed fifteen miles from the station ;—he 
fell an innocent victim to the jealousy 
of the Cherokees, who had marched 
two hundred miles to take his tife, 
though he had no interest in the war, 
but was peaceably pursuing the im- 
provement of his infant settlement. 

The mission family has continued to 
be afflicted with sickness—the exces- 
sive heat of the last summer so far de- 
bilitated all its members, as much to 
retard their labors. Most of them 
were convalescent at the last date. 

Geat Osage Mission—Harmony. 
This station is on the Maredicine river, 
‘bout four miles above its junction with 
the Osage, fifteen miles from the Great 
Osage village. 'The limits granted by 
the Indian Council last August to the 
brethren, embrace excellent timber in 
abundance, first rate prairies, and the 
only mill seat known in that vast coun- 
try. Stone coal is abundant, anda 
large ridge of lime-stone lies near by. 
The soil of the prairies is a dark rich 
loam, two feet thick ;—beneath it clay, 
as faras has been penetrated, The 
grass that grows on these prairies ina 
state of nature, varies from two to sev- 
en feet in height. Cattle are raised 
with little expense. On the Missouri, 
Within a hundred miles of the station, 
corn may be purchased for ten cents a 
bushel, and pork for seventy-five cents 
‘hundred wt. The season has been 
uncommonly sickly through the coun- 
iry--only one brother and two sisters 
'n the mission family have escaped the 
disease—of course improvements have 
proceeded slowly :—a_ large store- 
house has been erected, and one dwel- 
'ng-honse finished. ‘The Indians are 
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very friendly—frequently visit the sta- 
tion, and will send their children to 
school as soon as accommodations 
can be provided. 

Tuscarora Mission—Tuscarora Vil- 
lage. Mr. Crane writes that the Sab- 
bath School conferences and Prayer 
Meetings have been regularly attend- 
ed—that the Christian Indians are be- 
coming more and more solicitous for 
arevival—that a work of grace has 
commenced among the youth and ts 
progressing—four young men, the 
most intelligent, industrious and prom- 
ising in the tribe are under the most 
pungent conviction of their sins,—not 
long since allof them were intempe- 
rate. 

The effects of this increased atten- 
tion to religion on the state of society 
are very pleasant. Says Mr. C., “ the 
aged Cusick who has been interpreter 
here for twenty years, called at my 
house a few days since, and in the 
course of conversation remarked, ‘I 
never saw such times in our nation be- 
fore. All is peace, all are united.” 
The religious exercises followed in the 
tribe, are, preaching on the Sabbath— 
a Sabbath school—a meeting of the 
youth during the week for disclosing 
their minds to each other and con- 
versing together—a Corlference, at 
which pastoral instruction is given, 
and individuals interrogated on the 
subject of their experience—a church 
conference, and a singing school. 

Seneca Mission.—Rev. Mr. Harris, 
who succeed Rev. Mr. Hyde at this 
station, arrived at the Mission house, 
Oct. 29. His journal is given from 
Nov. 4, to Nov.17. It appears that he 
was received with gratitude, and strong 
assurance of the permanent friendship 
and kind offices of the Chiefs. Two 
of the Chiefs, Seneca White and John 
Seneca seemed more attentive to in- 
struction than others, and Mr. H. took 
opportunity to converse with them 
fully. They professed to feel them- 
selves great sinners, and to be resolv- 
ed so far as the Great Spirit should 


give them strength, to seek the way of 
salvation laid down inv the word of 


God. They believed that the Sav- 
iour had died for our sins, and that he 
is able to save those that put their 
trust in him. 

At Tonewanta, the Christian party 


have resolved to wait for a teacher 


from the United Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. The Pagan party will probably 
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relinquish their open opposition to the 
Gospel, when they come to be inform- 
ed that the United States Government 
is friendly to Missionary operations, 
and has appropriated a large sum of 
money to their encouragement. At 
ieast their most powerful objection 
will be removed, viz. the Missionaries 
come to them only to get away their 
lands.— Bost. Rec. 


SUMMARY. 

Colonization Society.—Intelligence has 
reached this country of the death of Mr. 
Winn, Agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, residing on the cnast of 
Africa. He isthe second agent who has 
lost his life in this undertaking, designed 
to aid the cause of humanity and justice. 

The Church lately occupied by the Bap- 
tist Congregation in Charleston, S. C. has 
been purchased as a house of worship for 
seamen, and is supplied with a regular 
preacher for the current year. 

A number of ladies at Serampore, India, 
have associated themselves together for 
the support of schools for native female 
children. The attention of the ladies of 
Great-Britain is at present directed to the 
same object. 

Theological Seminary of Tennessee.— 
‘Two agents have been employed in pro- 
curing funds. Rev. Robert Hardin spent 
four months and a half in this business in 
Tennessee and Alabama. Rev. Austin 
Dickinson devoted seven months and a 
half in the same States and in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. They have visited most 
of the towns and settlements in these 
States, and obtained subscriptions for the 
Seminary to the amount of $34,498, paya- 
ble in five years in annual instalments, be- 
side $921,43in money. A library for the 
use of the Institution has been commenced, 
through the liberality of individuals in 
Philadelphia, New-York, Newark, Balti- 
more and New-Orleans. ‘Two hundred 
and seventy volumes have been reccived 
‘rom this source.’— Rec. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
An extensive revival af religion has re- 
ently been experienced at Dartmouti, 
New-Hampsbire. In the account of it, late- 
ly published, it is stated that ‘the revival 
has been principally among the rising 
generation, while many whose heads are 
blossoming for the grave, have been un- 
willing to enter the kingdom of beaven 
themselves, or suffer those that were en- 
tering to goin. The number of hopeful 
converts in town is not far from two bhun- 
dred. Seventy-two have been received 
into communion with this church, and 
not far from fifty have been added to the 
‘hurch at Dartmonth College ” 


[Frz, 


Extract of a Letter, to the Editor of th, 
Boston Recorder, dated Watertown, Jef. 
ferson County, N. Y. Jan. 2, 1822, ° 
At present there is a general attentjo, 

to religion throughout this country. 5, 

commenced early in the spring, about the 

same time at Watertown and at Sacket’: 

Harbor. From there it extended to Aq. 

ams and Rodman ; appeared in both o: 

these places about at one time. And now 

at Ellisburg, Henderson and Lorrain, Go; 
is pouring out his Spirit. In short there js 
scarcely a church or neighbourhood, suy)- 

plied or destitute, in which there j; 

not a number who have commenced the 

solemn work of seeking the salvation o; 

their souls. The work extends to aj! 

Christian denominations, and whilst. the 

friends of this work are ‘active and cop. 

bining their efforts, its enemies are rally. 
ing, and uniting in resistance to thie Spirit 
of God. Every man’s character is now 
known either by aiding and advocating 
the work,or by murmuring and cavilliye 
by disseminating falsehood and by perse. 
cuting. As usual in works of this extent, 
persons of every description, the aged and 
the young, bond and free have been 
brought to taste that God is gracious. Per. 
haps only in Rodman can the work be said 
to have been powerful. In general iti: 
slow rather than rapid—considerirg the 
district of country which it covers and the 
population, the number of converts and ot 
the inguiring is not great. At the Harhbouw 
the number is small. At Watertown itis 
larger, at Adams it is still larger, and at 

Rodman the greatest number cf converts 

is supposed to have been made. Perhaps 

the whole number of hopeful subjects oi 
this extensive work does not exceed fou 
hundred. 


About one hundred persons have lately 
been added to the Church at Norwich, 
Vermont. A work of grace is also going 
On in Sutton, Suffield, and Reading, Mass. 


BLE INSTITUTIONS, 

The Treasurer of the American Edo- 
cation Society acknowledges tbe re- 
ccipt of $2362 19 during the month ol 
Deceraber last. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $3587 26 in the month of Nov. 
1821. The issues from the Depository 
during the same period were, Bibles 
2579; Testaments 2326 ; Indian Gos: 
pels and Epistles 12. 

The Treasurer of the America 
Board of Commissicners for Foreigo 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt o! 
3,706 15 from Nov. 18, to Dee. 171) 
inclusive ; besides various articles fe’ 
different Missionary establishments. 








Se , 


Capt. Seth Webber, of Boston, lately 
deceased at Liverpool, made in his will 
the following bequests : 

Ty the Boston Howard Benevo- 
lent Society, 
Ty the Boston Missionary So- 
- cjety for propagating the gos- 

pel among the heathens, 1000 


oS SAS I Oe 


pe i a 


$1000 
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To the Boston Marine Society, 1006 

To the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, 1000 

To the Poor of the Rev. Mr. 
Parkman’s Society, of which 


the deceased was a member, 900 
To St. Andrew’s Lodge, in Bos- 
ton, 009 





@Ordinations and F{uscallations. 


Nov. 16. The Rev. Rautpn Cusu- 
waAN Was ordained at Hopkinsville, 
Christian County, Ken. by the Muh- 
leaburgh Presbytery. 

Dec. 19. The Rev. JosepH Wa .k- 
eR was ordained at Paris, Me. tothe 
pastoral care of the congregational 
churches in Paris and Norway.—Ser- 
ron by Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, of 
Saco. 

Dec. 19. The Rev. OLtiver Brown 
was ordained to the pastoral care of 
the Presbyterian Chureh and Society 
in South-Kingston R. L—Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Austin of Newport. 

Jan. 1. The Rev. JosepH BENNETT 
was ordained to the pastoral care of 
the Congregational Church and Socie- 


tv in Woburn, Mass.—Sermon by Rey. 
Mr. Fay of Charlestown. 

Jan. 1. The Rev. Joun C. Low was 
installed as pastor over the Church and 
Congregation in Bethel, Conn.—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Bonny, of New- 
Cayaan. 

Jan.2. The Rev. Samuent Sprine 
was ordained pastor of the first Church 
in Abington, Mass.—Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Dimmick. 

Jan. 16. The Rev. Dantet Dana, 
D. D. was installed by the Londonder- 
ry Presbytery, as pastor of the Church 
and Society in the West parish of Lon- 
donderry, N. H.—Sermon by Rev 
Samuel Dana of Marblehead. 


‘ 








Diew of DMublic Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 

A bill has been reported in the House 
of Representatives for the occupation 
of Columbia River. It provides that 
every settler being the head of a fami- 
ly, every unmarried settler, and every 
mechanic, shall be allowed certain por: 
tions of land, after a probation of a lim- 
ited period; and that whew the popu- 
lation of the settlement amounts to 
two thousand, that part of the Uni- 
ted States North of the 42d degree of 
latitude and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains shall constitute a Territory, to 
be known by the name of the Terri- 
TORY OF Oricon. 

The House of Representatives have, 
by a small majority, fixed upon 42,000 
as the ratio of Representatives under 
the new census. 

Petitions have been presented to 
Congress from most of our large cities, 
Draying for the enactment of a gener- 


al Bankrupt Law. The subject has 
already been taken up by the House 
of Representatives, and will doubtless 
shortly be fully discussed. 

PIEDMONT. 

The Austrian troops now stationed 
in the different fortresses of Piedmont, 
for the purpose of preventing insurrec- 
tions of the inhabitants against the gov 
ernment, amount to 14,000 inen ; and 
the annual subsidy paid to the Emper- 
or of Austria is 8,000,000 franes, o1 
more than a million and a half of dol- 
lars. 

The King of Sardinia, in order to 
‘satisfy justice,’ as he styles it, has an 
nounced his determination to make 
terrible examples of those who were 
favourable to the late revolution, and 
threatens to degrade every functionary 
who does not cheerfully co-operate 
with him in executing his determina: 
tion. 
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MEXICO. 

On the 7th September last, General 
Yrursine entered the city of Mexico 
at the head of an army of 20,000 meo. 
A constitutional government was im- 
mediately established. and a complete 
revolution effecied without bloodshed. 
Three fovribs of the European troops, 
in the empioy of the old Government, 
at once Joined the Independents. Ono 
the 27th September, General Yrur- 
BIDE issued a proclamation to tie 
Mexican people. A provisional junta 
was then about to be established, and 
a Congress assembled, to enact Jaws 
adapted to secure the rights and prop- 
erty of the nation, 


—_ 


SUMMARY. 

In alate English paper, it is assert- 
ed that there are no less than 5,000 
persons in the city of London, who 
would either rob or murder for the 
hope of most trifling gain. 

A letter has been received in Lon- 
don from an officer engaged in the 
voyage of discovery to the  north- 
west. The letter is dated Hudson’s 
Straits, July 16,1821. The ships had 
advanced about 70 miles into the 
Straits, meeting with great obstacles 
from the quantities of ice. 

There are said to be three hundred 
and sixty-seven deaf and dumb persons 
in Pennsylvania, exclusive of those not 
returned from six counties, which had 
not been heard from. 

St. Petersburgh, Sept. 30.—The Em- 
peror has authorized subscriptions to 
be made throughout his Empire, in fa- 
vour of the Greek families that have 
been driven from Turkey in Europe. 
It is expected very large sums will be 
raised. 

The superbsword presented to Com- 
modore MeDonough by the officers 
and crew of the Guerrier, while in the 
Mediterranean, was manufactured by 
Richard Ciarke & Sons, Cheapside, 
London, and cost three hundred guin- 


Answers to Correspondents. 


| Pep 
eas. The scabburd is of the finest , vol. 
ished steel, richly embossed with old 
and ornamented with a great variety 
of appropriateemblems. On one sid: 
of the scabbard, enwreathed with Kold, 
isthe inse ription, “The Crew of th 
United Stuies Ship Guerrier, to Cap. 
tain Thomas Me Donough—sth iil, 
1819.” Oo the other side of it they 
IS a hequtifel representation of the bat. 

tle on Lake C hampl: in, with an jp. 
scription “ Fhe Wth of September. 
1814.” The guard is in the form of, 
cannon, which is also of gold—the hil 

ofivory; mounted with a golden eagle, 
of superiour w orkmanship, with ; 
Wreath upon its head, holding a chai, 
in its beak. The blade is of burnished 
steel, on one side of which is an jp. 
scription, “ Mo impressments.” On the 
reverse, “ Maintain your Rights.” 


The model of an Iron Sunken Bo‘. 
tom, or Chest, for the security of the 
Mail against robbery, has been recent: 
ly invented. It is tu compose a part 
of the flooring of the coach, immedi- 
ately under the feet of the passengers, 
to be firmly riveted to the fills of the 
body, and composed of wrought iron, 
This case is to contain a a copper letter 
case with a sliding partition, in which 
the mail is to be deposited. The case 
is to be firmly secured by a bar witha 
lock on the inside, it is to be enclosed 
in the Iron Chest, the key of which is 
to be retained in the Post Offices.— 
The model is intended to be applied 
to waggons and almost any other ve- 
hicle of conveyance. It is calculated 
to do away the use of leather bags, and 
will probably go into general use ii 

adopted and approved ‘of by the Post 
Master General. 


A new line of Packets has been es 
tublished between New-York and Liv 
erpool, by Messrs. Byrnes, Trimble, & 
Co. By an arrangement between this 
line and the old one, it is intended tha! 
a vesse! shall sail from New-York, ¢ 


ery fortnight, through the year. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


The Sermon by N. P. shall appear in our next | 


C. L. will be inserted. 


Number. 


D.H.; P.M. W.; F. and three communications with the Signature P. hav’ 


been received. 





